
















THE CHAUTAUQUAN 








HE most interesting development in the national polit- 
T ical situation that the last few weeks have brought 
forth is the formation of the Independence party by Mr. 
W. R. Hearst and his followers. Mr. Hearst has had 
municipal and state leagues and tickets, and in some places 
he has had considerable success, whether of the positive or - 
the negative sort. He has elected his candidates, and has 
defeated candidates who might otherwise have been suc- 
cessful by dividing the radical and Democratic vote. But 
this year he for the first time in his career attempts political 
action on a national scale. And it is widely admitted that 
he and the Independence party may prove an important fac- 
tor in the presidential campaign and election. 

The need of another party does not seem great. In- 
deed, few outside of the Hearst following admit that it ex- 
ists at all. The Republicans are led by men like Roosevelt, 
Taft, and Hughes, and there is no danger that any reac- 
tionary will be nominated by that organization. In the 
Democratic party Mr. Bryan is the strongest candidate and 
the probable nominee, notwithstanding the movement in 
favor of Gov. John A. Johnson of Minnesota, who has 
been indorsed for the presidency by the Democratic com- 
mittee of his state, and whose boom has been gaining 
strength in some sections. The platforms of the two great 
parties will certainly be advanced and progressive. The 
average man will have no occasion for “bolting” this year, 
and if any element needs a new party, it is the ultra-con- 
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servative element, that finds little comfort in either of th 
great parties. 

As to the smaller parties, they will be neither few nor 
insignificant this year. The Populists will have their ticket 
and platform, the Prohibitionists will make an aggressive 
national campaign, the Socialists will be in the field and 
expect an increased vote. What place, then, it is asked, 
is there for the Independence party? 

This question must be left unanswered. But the party 
has been called into existence, and it will nominate its own 
presidential ticket. Its platform is eclectic; it draws from 
Republican, Democratic, and Populist principles with equal 
freedom. It is intended to appeal to “Lincoln Republicans” 
as well as to “Jeffersonian Democrats,” according to its fram- 
ers. How many votes it will attract, and from which party 
it will draw most of its strength, time will tell. The feel- 
ing is that it will injure the Democrats, especially in the 
doubtful states, more than it will the Republicans, but 
much will depend on the progress of the campaign hence- 
forth. 

Here are some of the things which the new party 
favors: 

Tariff revision along liberal but protectionist lines; an 
income tax; immediate nationalization of the telegraph 
lines and gradual progress toward nationalization of all 
other public utilities, including the railroads; wide use of 
the referendum ; the eight-hour day; national incorporation 
laws ; postal savings banks ; popular election of federal sena- 
tors and judges; ship subsidies; a strong navy, and canal 
and river improvement on a generous scale. 

On the whole, the platform is considered rather “mod- 
erate” for its authors, but Mr. Hearst has been urging care 
and political conservatism of late in the interest of the in- 
dustries and commerce and credit of the country. His at- 
titude has been a subject of much speculation, and the 
nominations of the Independence party will intensify the 
interest and uncertainty of the next national campaign. 
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Foreshadowing the Party Issues 


The feeling has been very strong and general that noth- 
ing really substantial now divides the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties. The humorous talk of the press regarding 
the “stealing” of Bryan’s “clothes” by Mr. Roosevelt, or 
vice versa, gives superficial expression to this feeling. What, 
then, will be the issues of the next campaign? Will they 
be purely personal, or will they have some reference to 
material differences of party view and position? Of course, 
such questions as these will be largely answered by the na- 
tional platforms of the parties. Those declarations will 
necessarily bring out all the differences, as well as the points 
of agreement, between them. But it is not necessary to wait 
in complete uncertainty and suspense for the answers. 

By common consent the Ohio Republican platform and 
the Nebraska Democratic platform foreshadow and fore- 
stall the respective national platforms. The Ohio platform 
had been submitted to and approved by Secretary Taft, 
whom the Republicans of that state indorsed for the presi- 
dential nomination (the Foraker faction having been de- 
feated in advance of the convention), while the Nebraska 
platform had received the sanction of Mr. Bryan. More- 
over, nothing is likely to change the political situation be- 
tween now and the dates of the national conventions. Party 
doctrine today will be party doctrine in June. From this 
point of view it is well to compare the platforms just named 
—at least as regards the major planks. 

Tue Tarirr.—The Ohio platform favors revision along 
protectionist lines and the elimination of excessive and un- 
reasonable rates of duty that oppress the consumer without 
legitimately encouraging industry or helping labor. The 
Nebraska platform declares flatly for a revenue tariff and 
for placing on the free list of all products that are con- 
trolled by American trusts. 

Trusts AND RarLroap Controt.—The Ohio platform 
approves the Hepburn railroad act and demands “the 
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strengthening of the supervisory powers of the interstate 
commerce commission, the prosecution of illegal interests, 
monopolies, and evil doers, both in the public service and 
in the commercial world.” The Nebraska platform demands 
legislation suppressing all private monopoly, and by private 
monopoly is meant any combination or corporation that con- 
trols more than fifty per cent. of the products it deals in, 
It also favors federal licensing of all corporations that con- 
trol over twenty-five per cent. of such products, but the fed- 
eral license is to be added to, not substituted for, state con- 
trol and regulation. The railroad plank in the same platform 
is explicit and drastic. It reads as follows: 


We demand such an enlargement of powers of National and 
State railway commissions as may be necessary to give full pro- 
tection to persons and places from discrimination and extortion. 
We believe that both the Nation and the various States should 
first ascertain the present value of the railroads, measured by the 
cost of reproduction; second, prohibit the issue of any more 
watered stock or fictitious capitalization; third, prohibit the railroads 
from engaging in any business which brings them into competition 
with their shippers; and, fourth, reduce transportation rates until 
they reach a point where they will yield only a reasonable return 
on the present value of the roads—such reasonable return being 
defined as a return sufficient to keep the stock of the roads at par 
when such roads are honestly capitalized. 

FinANCE.—The Ohio platform favors cautious cur- 


rency legislation along the lines of the now familiar pro- 
posals for emergency credit circulation properly secured. 
The Nebraska platform condemns both the Aldrich and the 
Fowler bills and demands that the government itself shall 
issue whatever emergency currency may be needed from 
time to time. This is called “greenbackism” by the anti- 
Bryan organs and by the Republicans. 

PHILIPPINES.—The Republican platform approves what 
has been done in and for the islands and contemplates grad- 
ual extension of self-government. The Democratic platform 
is “for an immediate declaration of the nation’s purpose to 
recognize the independence of the Philippines as soon as a 
stable government can be established.” 

The Democratic platform favors income and inheritance 
taxes, an eight-hour day, restriction of injunctions, a law 
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against gambling in stocks, direct election of federal sena- 
tors, an employer’s liability law, postal savings banks, 
restriction of Asiatic immigration. The Ohio platform does 
not mention income and inheritance taxes, eight hours, and 
election of senators, but indorses employers’ liability legis- 
lation and restriction of the use of the injunction. 

The general feeling is that the differences between these 
platforms are by no means negligible, though by no means as 
vital and marked as those which divided the two parties 
in 1904 or in 1900, to say nothing about the campaign of 
1896 on the free silver issue. 


ata 
Labor, the Law and the Courts 


We have referred on various occasions to the influence 
of British court decisions on the political action of the Eng- 
lish workmen and the growth of the independent and “semi- 
socialistic’ Labor party. In this country the conditions 
are such, owing to the form of our government and the di- 
vision of powers, that it is much more difficult to create a 
labor party or even to bring about concerted political action 
of workingmen in the interest of this or that legislation. 
Yet significant developments are observable in the world 
of organized labor. There is much outspoken dissatis- 
faction with Congress and the courts, and a vigorous de- 
mand has been made on the former for prompt attention 
to certain grievances of union labor. The failure to secure 
anti-injunction and additional eight-hour legislation is now 
a minor ground for this discontent, the major ground being 
found in the recent decisions of the Supreme Court, which 
have been heretofore discussed. 

One of them annulled the employers’ liability act, an- 
other annulled a section of the labor conciliation act which 
prohibited the railroads from discriminating against union 
workmen as such. A third declared that a combination 
to boycott an employer who sells his goods in more than 
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one state is an illegal “restraint of trade” and punishable 
under the national anti-trust law. 

The labor leaders complain bitterly against these de- 
cisions. They call them “ironical” and unfair, and com- 
plain that the intent of Congress was disregarded by the 
court in holding the anti-trust act applicable to unions and 
the methods employed by officers and members of unions. 
They are demanding amendments of the law expressly ex- 
empting labor organizations and their policies from the 
operation of the trust act, even when boycotting is used in 
the enforcement of labor’s claims. They are also demand- 
ing substantial anti-injunction legislation, a strong eight- 
hour law for the employes of government contractors, an 
employers’ liability act, an act for trial by jury in cases 
of alleged contempt of court growing out of strikes and 
industrial disputes, and a law limiting the jurisdiction of 
the courts of equity by giving “property rights” and “con- 
tract rights” a stricter and narrower definition. 

That the trust law needs revision and modernization 
is admitted by all. But to the legalization of boycotting 
there is strenuous objection, as there is to limitation of the 
power of the courts. It is agreed that labor unions and all 
other combinations that are not injurious or dangerous to 
the public ought to be exempt from the operation of the 
anti-trust law, but how is the injuriousness or harmlessness 
of a combination to be determined in advance? Who is to 
apply to combinations and agreements the tests of reason- 
ableness and utility ? 

A bill that attempts to meet these difficulties and to 
legalize proper combinations and agreements under safe- 
guards calculated to prevent abuse has been introduced in 
Congress with the approval of the President, leaders of 
opinion and party chiefs. It embodies the ideas that were 
developed and indorsed at the second trust conference held 
under the auspices of the national civic federation. It pro- 
vides a system of registration for all unions and combina- 
tions that choose to take advantage of it; it provides for 
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the examination and approval by the government of all 
contracts and arrangements as to business dealings entered 
into by registered associations ; it modifies the trust law in 
such a way that only unreasonable restraint of trade would 
be an offense under it in the event of its adoption. 

The labor organizations do not think the bill goes far 
enough in protecting their rights and interests, although it 
expressly exempts them and recognizes the right to strike 
in concert and the right to collective bargaining with em- 
ployers. The business interests favor the measure in spite 
of some unfamiliar features introduced by it into our 
scheme of administration and government—registration, 
publicity as to corporate affairs, etc. What Congress will 
do with the bill is decidedly uncertain. The President, how- 
ever, indorses its substantial features and would welcome 
action by the national legislature along its lines, as he would 
other legislation designed to reassure and remedy griev- 
ances of legitimate corporations and trade unions. 


Sy 
Esperanto Congress at Chautauqua 


Esperanto, the language evolved by Doctor L. Zamen- 
hof of Warsaw, Russia, is not a theory but a fact. It exists. 
It is growing steadily, increasing its momentum as it pro- 
ceeds. At the beginning of this year over one thousand 
books had already been published, ranging from a small 
sixteen-page pamphlet to a three-volume historical novel. 
Forty-five magazines are spreading the doctrine of Espe- 
ranto in every land, for every purpose. Tens of thousands 
of Esperantists are engaged in active propaganda work. One 
New York magazine having published articles about Es- 
peranto is now selling an average of three hundred text 
books a day. Among the last two hundred successful candi- 
dates who obtained their Esperanto degrees from the Brit- 
ish Association, fifty were Americans. Several of the States 
already possess an organization of their own and a young 
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apostle of Esperanto, Mr. Edmond Privat of Geneva, is 
now touring the country with great success, awakening en- 
thusiasm and uniting the scattered forces which are laboring 
to spread Esperanto. 

The foremost Esperanto book written by Doctor Zam- 
enhof, “La Fundamenta Krestomatio,” contains a long article 
about Chautauqua in which the wonderful advantages it 
would offer for the spread of Esperanto are set forth, and 
Chautauqua will have, next summer, the first national con- 
vention of Esperantists and conduct, throughout its session, 
courses of all grades as well as grant the official degrees 
of the International Esperanto Institute under the personal 
supervision of Mr. Edmond Privat, its founder, who was 
requested to remain in America for this purpose. 

Chautauqua should be the place for the next Inter- 
national Congress to follow the Dresden Congress and the 
united Esperantists of America will strive to obtain this 
honor. The first international congress of Esperantists 
which was attended by 900 persons was the result of the 
unsupported efforts of a French lawyer, Mr. Michaux. 
The second congress, in 1906, gathered 1,200 Esperantists 
in Geneva, Switzerland, and was due to the initiative and 
efforts of Mr. Edmond Privat. The third congress, in 
Cambridge, England, was attended by 1,500 persons and 
was backed by several thousand dollars which had been 
subscribed by Indian Princes. The fourth congress in 
Dresden, Germany, is in charge of the German National 
Esperanto Association. It is in these congresses that the 
immediate application of Esperanto for personal benefit be- 
comes chiefly apparent for, far more interesting than the 
great open meetings are the small congresses which hold 
meetings during the interval. 

Esperanto, it is said, can be learned in one-tenth of the 
time required to learn another language and by people who 
would not be able to learn another tongue. At the present 
moment there are Esperanto courses in the public schools 
of 200 French cities—and there are over 950 Esperanto 
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Associations in the world. Esperanto has now over 1,000,- 
ooo adepts and the fifth International Congress, which should 
be in America, will doubtless be highly influential. 

Beginning with the September issue THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
will in its pages conduct a course in Esperanto for the benefit 
of those readers of the Modern European Year who may 
become interested in this new international language with 
its great possibilities as an aid to international peace. 


Sy 
The New Michigan Constitution 


Oklahoma’s constitution is generally regarded as the 
most radical in the United States. It includes many of the 
latest ideas in political science and in the art of government. 
It is democratic and replete with checks on the legislators 
and courts. After its adoption and ratification many pre- 
dicted that it would serve as a model for other states—and 
not only new ones, but of old states that find it necessary to 
overhaul their constitutions. 

Michigan has just revised her fifty-seven-year old con- 
stitution. A referendum had resulted in a vote of the peo- 
ple favoring revision, and a convention had accordingly 
been called to undertake the task. The convention was 
representative of all classes, and while agents and repre- 
sentatives of corporations were prominent in it, it is agreed 
that its deliberations and debates were worthy of the state. 
A few weeks ago it completed its work, at the last moment 
making certain concessions to progressive and democratic 
sentiment. The people are yet to pass upon it, and there is 
apparently no certainty of its ratification. But it is inter- 
esting to compare this new constitution with that of Okla- 
homa. 

To begin with, Michigan has adhered to the plan of lim- 
iting the organic charter to general principles and broad pro- 
visions, as against this “new” idea of forestalling the legis- 
lature in many directions and accomplishing by constitutional 
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provision what is usually left to the ordinary lawmakers. 
- The tendency is toward more elaborate and ample consti- 
tutions, but Michigan has resisted it. 


With regard to the courts, the executive, and the legis- 
lature there are no great innovations in the Michigan char- 
ter. A concession has been made, however, to the equal 
suffragists. Women are enabled to vote in local elections 
on propositions involving bond issues and like matters of 
finance and taxation. The referendum and initiative move- 
ment has received very moderate recognition. Local ques- 
tions shall be submitted to the people of the communities 
affected if a certain number of voters petition therefor, 
and general statutes may be submitted to the people at the 
discretion of the legislature. Even constitutional amend- 
ments may be initiated by the people by petition. But all 
these provisions are hedged about by restrictions that are 
supposed to preclude hasty and emotional referendum legis- 
lation or a too frequent use of that device. Not only Okla- 
homa but Oregon has far broader referendum provisions. 


Even the tendency to municipal ownership of public 
utilities was not wholly ignored by the Michigan convention, 
but here too it showed its conservatism. It was proposed to 
permit none but taxpayers to vote on proposals involving 
the purchase or ownership of utilities, but this was de- 
nounced as reactionary, and might have caused the rejection 
of the constitution. Fear of such result led to the adoption 
of a provision to the effect that no utility shall be munici- 
palized without a referendum and the consent of three- 
fifths of the, voters. Elsewhere a mere majority suffices 
in such cases. 


On the whole, the new constitution reflects consider- 
ably “the spirit of the age,” though its industries, popula- 
tion, and traditions tend to make Michigan one of the con- 
servative states. Whether the majority of the people are in 
advance of the convention, their votes will tell. 
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State Rights and Federal Power 


It will be remembered that all through last fall and 
winter controversies raged in southern and western states 
over the right of inferior federal courts to suspend state 
laws reducing railroad rates and even to enjoin state offi- 
cers from attempting to enforce such laws by criminal and 
civil actions in state courts. The situation at the time was 
very chaotic. Some federal judges freely issued injunc- 
tions of the most sweeping character against officials and 
shippers to suspend the enforcement of the two-cent fare 
acts and similar statutes, while others ordered temporary 
tests of such rate-reduction acts and refused to assume with- 
out positive proof that the acts were unfair and confiscatory. 

Many appeals to the Supreme Court were taken at that 
time, both on essential and incidental or preliminary issues, 
and the decisions of that tribunal have been awaited with 
the deepest concern. 

In two of the cases, one from Minnesota and the other 
from North Carolina, the court rendered important decis- 
ions late in March. The cases involved several issues of 
moment—the right of states to discourage resistance to their 
laws by severe and excessive penalties; the right of com- 
plainants to appeal to federal courts, where they believe their 
rights under the federal constitution to be menaced, with- 
out first taking their cases to state courts; and the power 
of federal judges, where jurisdiction has been assumed, to 
issue injunctions restraining sheriffs, attorneys general, 
and other state officers from seeking to compel obedience 
to state law. 

The decisions are said by many to be revolutionary and 
destructive of state rights, though the court stood 8 to 1 
in both cases and the only dissenter was a Republican judge, 
Mr. Justice Harlan. The opinion was written by a Demo- 
crat, Justice Peckham, and none of the other Democrats 
on the bench took exception to its reasoning. 


In substance, the decisions are as follows: 
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That where a state act is believed to be invalid and 
subversive of constitutional rights the aggrieved need not 
go to the state courts, but may at once appeal to the federal 
court of the district. 

That the federal court may assume jurisdiction and is- 
sue an injunction to suspend the law under attack, so as to 
prevent injury and injustice pending the litigation. That 
even attorneys-general and other state officers may be thus 
enjoined from enforcing a violation of the constitution, 
because a suit against them for such a purpose is not a suit 
against the state itself, but against individuals acting in 
its name. 

That any act that imposes enormous fines and other 
excessive penalties in erder to discourage litigation and ap- 
peals to the courts is invalid on its face, since it tends to 
deprive citizens of their right to a hearing in court, to the 
equal protection of the laws. 

The court denies that any of these propositions are 
startlingly novel or epoch-making, but Justice Harlan, 
though a Republican, agrees with the critics who hold that 
the decisions introduce a change into the relations between 
the states and the federal government. There is a demand 
for an act depriving inferior federal courts of the power to 
suspend laws and enjoin state officers from enforcing them. 
Congress can pass such an act, it is believed, without our 
first amending the constitution. The agitation in the name 
of state rights will thus continue as to questions of policy 
and expediency whatever the law may be today. 


Ad 
Prohibition and Interstate Commerce 


In view of the remarkable growth of the prohibition 
sentiment in the United States, especially in the South, 
where the low saloon patronized by illiterate blacks has been 
a menace to order and security, the congressional treat- 
ment of the question of prohibition has assumed great im- 
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portance. There are many anti-liquor bills pending. Some 
would establish prohibition in the Territories and in the 
District of Columbia, both for the sake of the welfare of 
the localities and as example to the states, counties and 
cities. Others deal with the very difficult legal question of 
interstate commerce in liquor. 

The question is difficult because the Supreme Court 
in a series of decisions has extended what is known as the 
“original package” doctrine in such a way that the consti- 
tutionality of much of what is proposed is admittedly in 
doubt. 

The problem is this: The states may, of course, regu- 
late and even prohibit the manufacture, sale and distribu- 
tion of liquor within their own boundaries. They may 
adopt local option laws and enable cities, counties and even 
wards and precincts to vote for or against the liquor traf- 
fic for themselves. But states cannot obstruct or hamper 
interstate commerce, and liquor is as legitimate a commodity 
under national law as any other. If, then, liquor is shipped 
from a license state into prohibition territory, the latter 
may not confiscate it or injure it in any way, nor mgy it 
punish those who receive and distribute it. What can it 
do? It must wait until the liquor reaches the consignee. 
The consignee may not sell the liquor or give it away con- 
trary to state law. He may consume it, and serve it to 
friends at family or social functions, but that is all. This 
is the present law, as defined by the Supreme Court. The 
dissatisfaction with it arises from the fact that liquor is 
shipped C. O. D. into prohibition states, that express com- 
panies carry and distribute the packages, and that many 
of the consignees never order the liquor, but are simply 
notified that it has been sent in their names to claim it at 
their discretion and pay for it. This has converted some 
express company offices into saloons and violates the spirit 
of the state prohibition laws or policies. 

What the bills referred to seek to do is to render liquor 
thus shipped liable to seizure the moment it enters the 
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prohibition state or district, before it reaches the indi- 
vidual consignee, actual or imaginary. They limit the con- 
ception “interstate commerce” and give to the state some 
power that has been exercised by the federal government. 
Are they constitutional? A Senate subcommittee has, 
3 to 2, reported that they are not—that is, that the courts 
would not be likely to sustain them. But many good law- 
yers profess the contrary opinion, and the matter will not 
be dropped. However, it is clear that no matter what Con- 
gress might say or do, the question whether any given case 
of shipment to or of seizure of liquor by a state was an in- 
terference that was justified by the laws governing interstate 
commerce would ultimately have to be decided by the courts. 


Sw 
Woman’s Labor and the State 


Is a statute limiting the labor of women in factories 
and laundries constitutional in the United States? Is it 
a proper regulation, or an arbitrary infringement on the 
personal and property rights of those affected? 

Some years ago the Illinois Supreme Court annulled 
a law limiting the hours of women’s labor. It saw no dif- 
ference between such legislation and an attempt to limit 
the hours of work of adult men. Last year the courts of 
New York annulled a statute prohibiting the employment 
of women in factories and like establishments at night, after 
six in the evening and before seven in the morning. They 
based this decision on the apparently sweeping principle 
that woman is a full-fledged citizen, enjoying equal civil 
rights with man, and not in any sense “a ward of the state” 
to be protected and watched over specially. A closer study 
of the judicial opinions, however, disclosed many “obiter 
dicta” therein, and justified the inference that the law would 
have been upheld if its relation to the health, morals, and 
welfare of the community had been made more clear. The 
courts said that there was nothing before them to show that 
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it was injurious to woman to work in a factory at night, 
for much depended on the hours, conditions, etc. Would 
an hour’s work at night be bad for the health of any woman 
under any circumstances? What of the work of women 
in the homes; what of social entertainments and late hours 
at opera, balls, etc.? It appears that the statute was con- 
sidered too loose and too general to be sustained as a health 
regulation. The decision, however, created much anxiety 
among humanitarians and social reformers and organized 
women workers. 

Recently the federal Supreme Court passed on the con- 
stitutionality of the Oregon law limiting woman’s labor to 
ten hours. The case had attracted national attention and 
aroused much concern, for in many of our states laws lim- 
iting the labor of women have long been in force, unchal- 
lenged, and an adverse decision as to one would have in- 
validated all of them. Very full and elaborate briefs had 
been submitted to the court, that for the State of Oregon hav- 
ing been prepared by a progressive Boston lawyer after 
an exhaustive study of scientific, medical, and industrial 
reports and books bearing on the subject. 

The decision was favorable to the law and unanimous. 
The opinion, by Justice Brewer, is acknowledged to be a 
masterly discussion of the issues. Its gist is contained in 
the following lengthy quotation, which we reproduce on ac- 
count of its deep significance and probable effect on future 
American legislation : 


Differentiated by these matters from the other sex, she is 
probably placed in a class by herself, and legislation designed for 
her protection may be sustained, even when like legislation is not 
necessary for men, and could not be sustained. It is impossible 
to close one’s eyes to the fact that she still looks to her brother 
and depends upon him. Even though all restrictions on political, 
personal, and contractual rights were taken away, and she stood, 
so far as statutes are concerned, upon an absolutely equal plane 
with him, it would still be true that she is so constituted that she 
will rest upon and look to him for protection; that her physical 
structure and a proper discharge of her maternal functions—hav- 
ing in view not merely her own health but the well-being of the 
race—justify legislation to protect her from the greed as well as 
the passion of man. The limitations which this statute places upon 
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her contractual powers, upon her right to agree with her employer 
as to the time she shall labor, are not imposed solely for her benefit, 
but also largely for the benefit of all. Many words cannot make 
this plainer. The two sexes differ in structure of body, in the func- 
tions to be performed by each, in the amount of physical strength, 
in the capacity for long-continued labor, particularly when done 
standing, the influence of vigorous health upon the future well- 
being of the race, the self-reliance which enables one to assert fuil 
rights, and in the capacity to maintain the struggle for subsistence. 
This difference justifies a difference in legislation and upholds that 
which is designed to compensate for some of the burdens which 
rest upon her. 

This decision makes all existing state laws limiting 
the labor of women safe. It also insures vigorous efforts 
in Illinois, New York, and elsewhere to re-enact, with 
needful modifications, the statutes relating to such labor 
that were declared null and void by the state courts under 
erroneous theories as to freedom of contract, woman’s al- 
leged equality and limitations of the police power of states. 

It is now established law in the United States that the 
labor of women and children may be regulated and limited, 
not arbitrarily, but to whatever extent the health and wel- 
fare of the society and the race may render necessary and 
proper. The labor of adult men, apparently, is not sub- 
ject to such regulation, except, perhaps, in extreme cases. 
Adult men are supposed to be able to take due care of their 


interests and needs. 


Sy 
NOTE AND COMMENT. 


In Putnam’s and The Reader for March, Mr. Henry Holt 
begins a series of articles entitled “A Foreign Tour at Home.” 
The first paper narrates the impressions received in Kansas City, 
Denver, and Colorado Springs. Some excellent illustrations add 
much to the interest of the account. 


bes al 


Charities and The Commons in its issue of March 7 makes 
announcement of a series of special numbers to appear next 
autumn embodying the results of an exhaustive survey of the “living 
and social conditions” of Pittsburgh, a typical industrial center. 
The reports promise to be not only a scientific collection of facts 
but the live story of the conditions under which a large percentage 
of our countrymen spend their days. A foretaste of the series is 
to be found in a readable article entitled “What Bad Housing 
Means to Pittsburgh,” well illustrated with photographs of existing 
conditions. 
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An article in a recent number of the Jllustrated London News 
tells of an expedition organized by Professor Henry Fairfield Os- 
born to investigate fossil remains in Egypt. The expedition was 
highly successful and brought to light evidence supporting Professor 
Osborn’s theory that the remote ancestor of the elephant originated 
in Africa, whence his descendants spread to the other continents. 
Extraordinary as it may seem the most remote ancestor of the 
elephant was found to be closely related to the ancestor of the 


sea-cow. 
ay 


The National Society of the Fine Arts of Washington has 
recently appointed a committee to prepare a plan and issue a call 
for a convention to organize a federation, the object of which is, 
generally speaking, to improve art conditions in this country. Thir- 
teen specific purposes are enumerated: 

1. The organization of art clubs and societics. 

2. The establishment of art schools and local art galleries. 

3. To encourage American artists; to secure their recognition, 
and to increase their compensation. 

. To secure the removai of the duty on works of art and 
books and other publications devoted to the fine arts. 

5. To improve national, state, municipal and private architec- 
ture. 

6. To extend public parks and playgrounds and to encourage 
individuals to beautify their own property. 

7. To promote all movements for village improvements and 
plans for beautifying cities. 

To assist in preserving natural scenery from destruction 
and desecration, and to extend the national park system. 

9. To assist in the protection of the forests and streams; 
to encourage the planting of trees, the planting of flower gardens 
and decoration of door yards, and everything that will embellish 
the public streets of our cities, towns and villages. 

10. To assist in the publication of a magazine devoted to 
news concerning art and kindred topics. The proposed magazine 
is to be the organ and exponent of the federation as “Science” is 
the organ of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, and the Geographical Magazine is the organ of the National 
Geographical Society. 

11. To support and advance the National Gallery of Art, 
which has already been established under the Smithsonian Institution 
by bequests of important collections from the late Harriet Lane 
Johnston of Washington, Mr. Evans of New York and Mr. Freer 
of Detroit. 

12. To assist in securing the erection of an appropriate build- 
ing for the National Gallery corresponding at Washington to the 
Congressional Library and the new National Museum. 

13. Finally, to make Washington the art center of the United 
States, as it is already the political center and is rapidly becoming 
the scientific and educational center of the country. 


























A Century of Foreign Criticism On 
The United States---A Study of 


Progress.” 


e : 
XVI. Signs of Progress 
(CONCLUDED). 
By John Graham Brooks 


N a lecture on this coy subject of Progress, I sat beside 
I an expectant stranger who listened with lessening at- 
tention for about twenty minutes. Then, with visible irri- 
tation, he reached for his hat, saying, “I’m too busy to 
listen any longer to this infernal pig-iron theory of pro- 
gress.” 

It was a true description of the discourse. It was pro- 
gress in terms of pig-iron and kindred material products, 
and yet this waspish auditor was not altogether fair to the 
lecturer. His figures had a kind of poetry of their own, 
as one watched the graphic tables through which the story 
was told. It yet seemed to me to stand for progress, that 


*This is the concluding article of Mr. Brooks’ series. The 
articles by months were: September: I. “The Problem Opened ;” 
II. “Concerning Our Critics.” October: III. “Who is the Ameri- 
can?” IV. “Our Talent for Bragging.” November: V. “Some 
Other Peculiarities;’ VI. “American Sensitiveness.” December: 
VII. “The Mother Country as a Critic;” VIII. “Change in the 
Tone of Foreign Criticism.” January: IX. “Higher Criticism;” 
X. “Other French Visitors ;” XI. “Democracy and Manners.” Feb- 
ruary: XII. “Our Monopoly of Wit;” XIII. “Our Greatest 
Critic.” March: XIV. “A Philosopher as Mediator;” XV. “A 
Socialist Critic.” April: “Progress.” 
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this impatient hearer was unfed by all the dazzling accu- 
mulations. He had heard the tale of our material great- 
ness so often, that he wanted other proofs. Is the time 
never to come, he seemed to ask, when we can safely take 
the pig-iron side of our civilization for granted? We have 
heard the critics find a deal of fault with our harping on all 
manner of bignesses and rapidities. If social movement has 
a right direction in America; if there is the movement of 
growth and improvement, appeal has to be made to some- 
thing besides bigness or swiftness. Questions mainly about 
the quality of things have to be asked, and not alone about 
the quality of things, but about the quality of whatever con- 
stitutes the moral and intellectual temper of our people 
and institutions. For example, is there among our citi- 
zens increase of public spirit as against sectional narrow- 
ness? Is there improvement in the public taste and man- 
ners? Is educational opportunity broadening, and the stand- 
ard of education rising? Are we more ashamed of bluster 
and pretence? Is the public quicker to condemn the tur- 
pitude in business and public office? Is there a growing 
decency in our politics? Is the Press—“that test of democ- 
racy’—better or worse? 


These are some of the hard questions that must be 
raised and in some way answered before the case for pro 
gress can be made out. 


Several of these questions have already been hope- 
fully answered by our critics. For more than half 
of the nineteenth century, the best of them are 
full of doubts about our future, so far as all 
ideals of mind and heart are concerned. Decade 
by decade the tone has changed until toward the 
close of the century, we have from them ungrudging ad- 
mission that the institutions and the people of the United 
States have far outstripped expectations, so far as educa- 
tion, science, and many of the arts are concerned. The 
last quarter of a century has revealed other hungers and 
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other capacities that are classed in every country among the 
things of the spirit. In successive chapters, we have seen 
how ungrudgingly these higher attainments have been rec- 
ognized by the ablest men and women who have told their 
story in all sorts of “Impressions of America.” About two 
things they hesitate,—our politics and our press. 


Let us look first at the press. It would have dishearten- 
ing significance if this were failing us; if it were, as one 
often hears, becoming a meaner rather than a nobler influ- 
ence; if taken as a whole, it were on the devil’s side. For 
a hundred years it has been singled out as an object of 
vituperation. It was “The Daily Bulletin from the sick 
bed of civilization.” It has, says another, turned us into 
the “Gehenna of the United States.” In 1898 a foreign 
scholar wrote, “I ask but one proof that civilization in 
the United States is a failure. Her press alone gives you 
more proof than you require.” Let us accept the test, 
and allow the critics, with a little nudging, to answer the 
question. 


The above tone against the press continues until a few 
exceptions begin to be noted near the middle of the cen- 
tury. But the press in general gets little. quarter until 
very recent times. Even now, nothing except our politics 
excites more critical condemnation. The average visitor 
buys a batch of the more notorious journals. On the head- 
lines and brawling sensational features he makes up his 
little budget of comments. One of them writes, “If I 
wished to convince any rational being that the ruin of 
democracy is certain, I should see that he spent a few 
evenings reading these sheets.” This is as if one were 
to test the excellence of the Dresden Gallery by the dozen 
worst canvasses on its walls, or a people’s health by vis- 
iting the hospitals. Just above this type of observer is 
one who discriminates so far as to select in the East and 
West a group of papers that are admitted to be admirable 
and, to this extent the judgment is qualified. Matthew 
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Arnold and Professor von Holst found certain journals 
in the United States as able as any printed in Europe, but 
scarcely before the twentieth century has anyone attempted 
to study our Press as a whole. A simple incident shows 
what this more careful and discriminating study produces 
in way of criticism. 

Two years ago an author and editorial writer on one 
of the London papers came to investigate this subject. I 
begged him to include in his examination not alone the 
dailies, but the weekly, the fortnightly and the monthly 
products, The World’s Work, McClure’s, Review of Re- 
views, The Outlook, Collier's, The Ladies Home Journal, 
The World Today, The Youth’s Companion, The Independ- 
ent, and a dozen others. Many of these summar- 
ize mews and cope with every besetting problem 
as the older magazines that do us so much honor 
could not attempt. They are as integrally a _ part 
of our Press as a sheet with five daily editions. Some 
of these magazines are said to be given to muck-raking 
and to sensations. If the charge is true, it is a use of the 
rake that we need as sorely as the crippled or the sick 
need surgeons and doctors. The few have always known 
the existence and the nature of our real social perils, but 
methods of secrecy, created by the winners in our competi- 
tive system, have prevented the people as a whole from 
having the least intellectual grasp of ills from which they 
most suffer. One by one these eating sores, with the secrecy 
which sheltered them, are being laid bare to us all. 


In this initial work of regeneration, the best of our 
dailies have had their influence immeasurably increased by 
periodicals of the type partially named. The cheap maga- 
zine is unhampered by local influence. It speaks to the 
nation. No one pretends that the magazines named are 
on sale to any capitalistic influence. If one were “bought,” 
young fellows with ideals still burning in them would put 
another in its place. So incalculable has been their service 
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Backwoodsmen and a Steamboat Pilot of Frontier Days. 


in making the millions see the danger-spots in the Repub- 
lic ; seeing them so clearly as to bring the question of reme- 
dies within the region of practical politics that they are 
already lively competitors in point of moral influence with 
the college and the church. Half playfully William James 
wonders if the future historian will not find young men turn- 
ing from the university to the cheap magazine for help. 
This is already true. In every state and city where the 
fight for clean citizenship is really on, the achieving men 
get instruction and inspiration from these same sources, 
just as many an academic teacher goes to these same maga- 
zines to be trained for his own proper work. 

When the English author above mentioned had done 
his work upon this inclusive journalism, he told me, “No 
nation has a press that should excite more pride* and en- 


*Another English editor, Mr. Stead, writes, “The Century, 
Scribner’s and Harper’s are three periodicals the like of which we 
may search in vain through the periodical literature of the world. 
The American Review of Reviews is much superior in price and 
general get-up and advertisements to the English Review of Reviews 
from which it sprang. We have no magazine comparable to the 
World’s Work. Neither have we anything comparable to the 
Youth’s Companion, The Ladies’ Home Journal, or Success.” 
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couragement than yours. Nowhere is a part of it worse; 
nowhere is the other part so good. No other people dare 
to take the lid off as you do, and that is your safety.” 


Like every other issue with which we have dealt, the 
question of press influence is one of comparison and of 
tendency. Is the collective influence of the press greater 
for good in the twentieth century than it was in 1800 or 
in 1825? Anyone who cares to spend two days upon the 
dingy files of those older organs, will see that they re- 
semble the worst or the weakest of our present-day press, 
but bear little resemblance to the best of our press today. 
The temper of the time may be shown in a single incident 
in 1812. It concerns the Federal Republican, published in 
Baltimore. For years it used against the Government and 
the democracy a personal bitterness so extreme that the 
building in which it was published was destroyed together 
with the type and presses. Against all warnings, a plucky 
attempt was made by Editor Hanson to continue the publi- 
cation. The author of “Home, Sweet Home,” gave what 
proved to be most costly advice. A score of brave men 
promised to defend the new building from which the paper 
was to reappear. It was attacked with such fury that the 
public authorities were helpless. They got the men into 
jail to protect them, but this was attacked. Half the pris- 
oners escaped, but nine were clubbed to death, after which 
their bodies were treated with insane brutality which only 
Indians on the war path could have matched. 


Our stomach is still strong for literary enormities in 
every variety, but the billingsgate and vituperation of a 
century ago, we should not tolerate. It is only the “sub- 
merged tenth” of our press that equals it. It was not alone 
the famous Editor Duane, of whom it was written: 


Law, order, talents, and civility, 

Before your worshipful mobility, 
Must bow, while you their thinking man, 
Lead hy the nose your kindred clan. 
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Stage Coach Days. 


Thou art indeed a rogue as sly 

As ever coined the ready lie 
Amongst the Catilines of faction, 
None calls more energies in action. 
With impudence the most consummate, 
You publish all that you can come at, 
To make for discord’s sake, a handle, 
Of private anecdote, or scandal. 


This editorial shyster is often singled out as an ex- 
ception, but our ablest historian of that quarter of a cen- 
tury says he was but one among other “scurrilous libellers.” 

“William Coleman, who in 1801 became editor of the New 
York Evening Post under the eye of Alexander Hamilton; so was 
the refined Joseph Dennie, who in the same year established at 
Philadelphia the Portfolio, a weekly paper devoted to literature, 
in which for years to come he was to write literary essays, diversi- 
fied by slander of Jefferson. Perhaps none of these habitual libel- 
lers deserved censure so much as Fisher Ames, the idol of re- 
spectability, who cheered on his party to vituperate his political 
opponents. He saw no harm in showing ‘the knaves,’ Jefferson 
and Gallatin, the cold-thinking villains who lead, ‘whose black 
blood runs intemperately bad,’ the motives of their own base 
hearts.”* 

*Adams, Vol. I, p. 119. 
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But if democracy’s chief educator—the Press—has im- 
proved; if the totality of press influence is now more ef- 
fective for good; if the best of it is arousing the people 
first to a consciousness, and then to a new sensitiveness 
and shame about out national vices, can any comparable 
word of hope be spoken about our Politics? Very tardily 
we have learned that no answer can be given to this inquiry 
about politics unless we include in the question the chief 
commercial activities; especially those that have a monop- 
oly character. Our more powerful business interests give 
both shape and color to politics. Politics does not improve 
unless business methods also improve. Especially in a 
democracy, the morals of business and of politics will rise 
or fall together. If leading business enterprises are as lax 
and reckless as they were after our Civil War, nothing 
could prevent scandals as gross as those in Grant’s admin- 
istration. Aaron Burr’s sinister political influence was 
neither greater nor less than the corrupt business support 
that was behind him. The politics of Pennsylvania and 
Rhode Island are today largely what the chief local busi- 
ness methods of monopoly character have made them. The 
task, then, is no less formidable than this: to show that 
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Western end of the Erie Canal. From an old drawing made by 
Captain Basil Hall. 
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Flat-boat on the Mississippi in the early days. 


standards have risen alike in business methods and in polit- 
ical activity. The story of New York and Chicago street 
railways, the story of St. Louis, Philadelphia and San 
Francisco are fresh in our minds. What at any time could 
have been worse than these tabulated histories? The fleec- 
ing of the public in these and a score of other industries is 
on a scale so immense that the wiles of the older time seem 
in comparison like the naughtiness of children. Yet noth- 
ing stands out in our record with greater clearness than 
the rise of business and political standards, if the temper 
of the community is taken as a whole. The only sure test 
of a rising standard must be in the increased popular sensi- 
tiveness to social evils. If we are quicker to smart under 
them; if we are more ready and alert to oppose them, the 
spirit of improvement is astir among us. Whenever a 
community becomes conscious and sensitive about an evil, 
progress so far has begun. It may be cruelty to children 
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or to animals. To get a new social feeling as to what 
this cruelty means, then to organize the feeling into a 
recognized standard, so that it may be penalized and put 
under ban, is progress. 

This forward social movement may be seen in almost 
every phase of life noted by our critics. It is hard now to 
picture a community in the nineteenth century which tol- 
erated a set of toughs who let their nails grow long in 
order to gouge out other men’s eyes and to maim each 
other in ways still more hideous. Yet this was an amuse- 
ment which never failed of an audience. As indications 
of callous inhumanity, those brutalities are little if any 
worse than the miscellaneous savagery against those who 
fell into debt, often by mishaps that should have excited 
only pity, or than the prevailing treatment of the insane 
which few of us can now read without a physical shrinking. 
The prisons where these atrocities went on were openly 
accessible to public observation in the very pick of New 
England communities. 

Here are examples vouched for by our historian Mc- 
Masters : 

“The face of the land was dotted with prisons where deeds 
of cruelty were done in comparison with which the foulest acts 
committed in the hulks sink to a contemptible insignificance. For 
more than fifty years after the peace, there was in Connecticut 
an underground prison which surpassed in horrors the Black Hole 
of Calcutta. This den, known as the Newgate Prison, was in 
an old worked-out copper mine in the hills near Granby. The 
only entrance to it was by means of a ladder down a shaft which 
led to the caverns underground. There, in little pens of wood, 
from thirty to one hundred culprits were immured, their feet 
made fast to iron bars, and their necks chained to beams in the 
roof. The darkness was intense; the caves reeked with filth; 
vermin abounded; water trickled from the roof and oozed from 
the sides of the caverns; huge masses of earth were perpetually 
falling off. In the dampness and the filth the clothing of the 
prisoners grew mouldy and rotted away, and their limbs became 
stiff with rheumatism.” 


“At Northampton the cells were scarce four feet high, and 
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The old New York Tombs, Modeled after the Egyptian Style of 
Architecture. 


filled with noxious gases of the privy vaults through which they 
were supposed to be ventilated. At the Worcester prison were a 
number of like cells, four feet high by eleven long, without a 
window or a chimney, or even a hole in the wall. Not a ray of 
light ever penetrated them.” 

“Modes of punishment long since driven from prisons with 
execrations as worthy of an African kraal were looked upon by 
society with a profound indifference. The tread-mill was always 
going. The pillory and the stocks were never empty. The shears, 
the branding irons and the lash were never idle for a day.” 

From a report of the committee of the Humane So- 
ciety (New York, 1809) we get a glimpse of prisons that 
were in still more ghastly condition. In one, it was the 
occupation of a burly negro to strip and flog the inmates. 
The committee found those in chains who had been in these 
foul quarters so long that no one connected with the prison 
could throw the least light on the cause of imprisonment. 
One of these victims was found to be both insane and blind. 
He was in such tatters that the visitors, who called special 
attention to him, are told that it does no good to give him 
clothes because “the rats will eat them off him.” 


That these abominations could exist; that they could 
be so widely known to the public, represents an indiffer- 
ence to suffering which we have put a good way behind us. 


The atrocities committed against a large part of those 
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Entrance to the Philadelphia Bastile, one of the Prisons denounced 
by Dickens. 
who could not pay their debts may be seen in the fact that 
the Embargo of 1808 caused a business depression so sharp 
that thousands of hard working and honest people could 
not meet their liabilities. They were not to blame for the 
panic, but in 1809 the prisons were choked with men and 
women who owed sums of less than ten dollars. For the 
very poorest of these there was in many instances actually 
j no provision made by state or city even to feed them. There 
was no attempt made at ventilation, nor was there the 
slightest sanitary care. There seems never to have been 
room enough, so that damp cellars were usually crowded. 
Sickness and an appalling death rate were, of course in- 
evitable. 
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In the United States of today those barbarities would 
excite a riot of moral revolt. We are still very dense in 
dealing with crime but our advance in humaneness and 
in solicitude for suffering is so great that we seem to be 
in another world. But it is very evident that this improved 
feeling about one form of evil cannot long be confined to 
that alone. It will slowly assert itself in revolt against 
other forms of evil as their social harmfulness becomes 
clear. 

This is what has happened also in the business and 
political world. We have at last begun to be sensitive 
about innumerable transactions that were accepted by our 
ancestors as they tolerated the atrocities of the prisons. 
When Marryat* reports the saucy unconcern with which an 
official tells him openly that his salary is so much, and 
his “stealings” so much besides, it is not merely a facetious 
stroke, it represents a condition that we have outgrown to 
the extent that public opinion is now stung into criticism 
and into action. 

The head of one of the best known commission houses 
in New York City has in his library documents which re- 
cord accurately the methods of his branch of business for 
two generations. He tells me that no one familiar with 
business can study that record without seeing that the 
“market tone” has risen. It is not merely that a relatively 
larger and larger part of business is done on credit that 
assumes a prevailing trustworthiness in the trade, but he 
adds, “We are compelled today to be a great deal more 
solicitous about the entire moral side of our dealings.” 

As high a type of citizen and large business man as 
New England has produced in our time—the late John 
M. Forbes—said openly that in his earlier business career 

*“T asked how much his office was worth, and his answer 
was six hundred dollars, besides stealings. This was, at all events, 
frank and hortst; in England the word would have been softened 
down to perquisites. I afterwards found that it was a common 


expression in the States to say a place was worth so much besides 
cheatage.” Marryat, (1), p. 194. 
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“things were done by trustees that the public would not for 
an instant stand today, and they were done without a 
thought of their being wrong.”* As one moves from city 
to city toward the West, the same reply is almost inva- 
riably given. For a good many years I have sought evidence 
on this point. As older inhabitants will illustrate by their 
personal observation, the solid improvement in drinking 
habits; in social refinements; in more varied and whole- 
some pleasures ; in all that touches public and private health ; 
they will also tell you that the political and business trick- 
eries, common in the older time, would today excite more 
instant criticism. 

The sickening details of business and political corrup- 
tion that followed our Civil War led the late Senator Hoar 
to examine the old records of our “idolized days”—the days 
of Washington, Adams, and Jefferson. The honest Mas- 
sachusetts senator had been made half ill by the magni- 
tude of revealed corruption in General Grant’s administra- 
tion (chiefly the whiskey frauds and those under Secretary 
Belknap). It was from this low ebb that he made his com- 
parison. His judgment is unequivocally this, that the poli- 
tics of those admired days were not only more corrupt than 
today, but more corrupt as compared to the worst of Grant’s 
regime.f 

In the chapter on “Our Greatest Critic” it was asked 
if there were anywhere in the pages of Mr. Bryce actual 
evidence for his sustained and buoyant spirit of hopefulness 
about this country. We may believe as a matter of faith, 
never so stoutly, that all is to come right, but Mr. Bryce’s 
volumes scarcely contain the reasons for his optimism, 

*In speaking of the scandals after our Civil War, the his- 
torian Rhodes describes the popular feeling as severe against the 
bribe-taker but not against the bribe-giver. “In business ethics 
the man who took a bribe was dishonorable, the man who gave 
it was not.” Vol. VII, p. 11. 

+The reader who wishes to refresh his mind on the degree 
of corruption that came after our Civil War, may find it in the 


calm wise pages of Rhodes’ History of the United States, 7th 
volume. 
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apart from his faith and good will. After he has disclosed 
some staggering political evil, we are often left speculating 
just why the flame of his good cheer loses neither light nor 
heat. It burns on undiminished and we too feel that he 
is right. We too cling to our faith that all will turn out well 
with us and our institutions; but are there proofs that our 
movement and direction are right? 

In the open record covered by our list of critics, there 
are substance and material in abundance to answer the 
question. Bad as we now are and indefensible as our in- 
iquities may be, our ancestors acted upon the whole with 
less political and business scruple than we now act. But 
a word of warning is necessary. 





It would be most disreputable work to “show up” the 
infirmities of these ancestors, if it were to leave us with 
added self-complacency. Our sins are relatively and for 
our times as great as theirs, and we shall not wash them 
out except by suffering and by struggle. If this is our spirit, 
we do those ancestors no wrong in telling the truths of 
progress and of growth. 

We have to go back hardly more than two genera- 
tions before our first critic, to see many illustrious Ameri- 
can families accepting undisturbed a goodly portion of their 
income from very murderous piracies on the high seas. 
They took the blood money without a shiver. It was the 
wont and usage of the time. There was no conviction of 
sin about partnership in such robberies. This degree of 
callousness is left behind as we approach the nineteenth 
century. But in the year 1800 and long after it, there were 
business and political practices widely current that excited 
far less shame and protest than those practices now excite. 
This new sensitiveness, coupled with immense organized 
energies to curb the evils, is itself a definition of Progress. 
But are we making headway ? 

Let us look at the one State where we can best sce the 
interaction between politics and privileged business early 
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in the last century, the State of New York. The work of 
transcribing events authentically from the journals of the 
Senate has been so far done, that we know accurately what 
happened. It was long thought that New York was the 
one unhappy exception. We now know that it stood fairly 
for methods that were very general throughout the 
country. In 1816 the aldermen were stealing the city 
land and by tricks inconceivable in that city  to- 
day. The great number of state licensed lotteries 
were not alone a source of debauchery in them 
selves, they had a political use which was even worse. 
The history of favors secured by the Exchange Bank in 
1818 was rank with venality. To buy legislative aid with 
Bank or Insurance Company stock was a system. The 
frauds of the insurance companies were far more openly 
gross than any we have known in our day. From 1805, 
the relation of chartered business to political scandals con 
tinued with regularity and notoriety. In 1812 the Assembly 
compelled its members to pledge themselves not to sell 
their votes, though this pledge was of short duration. The 
story of the Brooklyn Ferry Monopoly, of the Commercial 
Bank, of the Chemical Bank, of the capitalization of the 
State Bank, and of the Manhattan Bank which the politi- 
cians controlled, are one and all of the same character. 


*Let the reader turn to McMaster (vol VI., p. 405) and note 
what banking methods were in use twenty-five years later. 
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When the contest for full manhood suffrage came in 1820, 
the richer class was shocked because “corruption would 
come in with the people.” It is true the people were used 
to this end, but the essential evil in its worse form was all 
there and never more gluttonously used, than when the 
suffrage was confined to “the safe property interests,” to 
the genteel and the well-nurtured. Why, then, should the 
blame have been heaped alone upon the poor political goat; 
as if he alone were the sinner? Why should the business 
partner get off so easily? Not until within ten years has 
this union between business and politics had a popular and 
convincing explanation. We see at last that if a great 
mining area like Montana develops a fierce competitive 
and gambling spirit, the state politics will merely reflect 
that spirit, and the richest man who wants it will buy his 
place in the Senate. If the chief industry is lumbering 
and the competitive passion connives at the organized rob- 
bery of public forests, the same type of man takes his seat 
in that body. The cry was always heard, “Politics must 
be reformed!” The cry should have been, “Those busi- 
ness methods which create politics must be reformed!” To 
have made this discovery; to see what it means with the 
railroads, forests, grazing lands, ‘mines, and all forms of 
chartered privilege, is more important than any mechanical 
discovery of our age. To go straight on in the way we 
have at last set out, to bring this whole group of privileges 
under social control; to stop once for all private persons 
from using these immense values as mere dice in their 
game; to stop the interception of unearned wealth that has 
made our craziest inequalities, is the kind of progress that 
puts justice and fair dealing into our business and there- 
fore into our politics.* The whole renaissance of ardor 
and interest in civic decency that is now alive in the nation; 


*We shall sometime wake out of our drugged condition to 
see that the excesses of our tariff (as in Pennsylvania) have sunk 
the political tone and method to depths from which it will require 
the moral valor of a generation to lift and free us. 
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that pulses in the best of our press; that gives us a score 
of books each year and has created hundreds of active 
organizations in the country, is largely due to the new 
confidence that we see what the evil is and how to meas- 
ure our strength against it. 


Again and again, our best critics have noted a sin- 
ister “fatalism” in our attitude toward these evils. “You 
‘cannot get your American to kick unless he is threatened 
by some dramatic disaster,” is said of us for a hundred 
years. The kicking has set in, and the altered experience 
through which the talent has developed is full of hope. 
Two generations ago Abdy was in despair about slavery 
because “the people I meet will not admit it to be evil.” 
The second phase of this despair was that “even if it is 
an evil, nothing can be done about it.” We have passed 
through both those phases as they concern a great many 
social perils. 

In 1830 a writer records this about tuberculosis: 
“What they call ‘consumption’ kills the Americans as if 
they were perpetually in battle; but they speak of it as if 
it were in no way their concern, rather as if God sent it 
for some reason of His own.” We are now assured that 
“simply to use the knowledge” at our disposal is to check 
tuberculosis as effectively as has been done in the case of 
small-pox. 

But this new consciousness of power over evils that 
had been accepted as fatal, is no longer confined to dis- 
eases of the body. We are learning that political and in- 
dustrial diseases are no more a necessity than yellow fever. 
A new shame has come to Americans throughout the land 
because they were so long and so cheaply fooled by com- 
mon rogues in the shape of party bosses created and backed 
by privileged interests. East and West so many of these 
creatures have been put to rout and the tawdry tricks ex- 
posed, that the question rises why we were so long lulled 
into this fool’s submission. It was largely because we did 
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not see straight. It was largely because the deeper causes 
of bad politics were hidden from us. To leave privileged 
monopoly in private hands with only a pretence of regu- 
lation, is an open and direct premium upon organized bribe 
giving and bribe taking. Every special vice was protected 
and encouraged by the methods of secrecy which these 
favored monopolies were permitted to use. The public 
gave outright every chartered condition on which monopoly 
rests. These indispensable grants gave rights to state and 
city which we clean forgot, until the abuses became so 
topping and outrageous that the close of the nineteenth 
century saw the beginning of a revolt which another gener- 
ation will count quite as revolutionary as the uprising 
against slavery after 1830. If less desperate, the struggle 
before us will be as long as that against the other slavery. 
It will weigh men in the balance, even as it did then. It 
will call forth noble heroism and, alas! also the cringing 
cowardice which selfish idolatries always engender. None 
of us will escape the test. The Church, the College, the 
Press, will no more avoid it than the politician or the man 
in the street. 

It is progress to be awakened to the facts. To have 
begun the struggle is further progress. The one hope of 
it all is to realize that the main work has yet to be done. 
It lies there before us solely as opportunity; opportunity 
for large and disinterested citizenship. 


Not a tittle more democracy can be ours than that 
which is measured by our freedom from these pampered 
monopolies which we created by our common negligence 
and our common ignorance, and have so long permitted as 
to leave very few of us without consenting guilt. As the 
mass and extent of this lawlessness has been laid bare so 
that the people could see how deep and dangerous a pit 
we have been digging for popular government, the revolt 
has come. It has for the first time in our history shown 
vigor enough to frighten the lawbreakers. They are now 
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crying for relief. In the words of another classic law- 
breaker, 




































“I’m a quiet Old Cove,” says he with a groan: 
“All I axes is—Let me alone.” 

But why “let alone?” “Because,” says the Cove, 
“money incomes will be endangered. We have been cor- 
rupting and breaking the laws of the people. That is true 
of us; but to make us obey those laws will injure business 
and it will, moreover, hurt a great many innocent people.” 
This in its nakedness is the answer. The shabby ex- 
cuse appears unashamed in scores of our papers. Yet, there 
is nothing less than the Nation’s honor and health at stake. 
Will the people continue to tolerate the corruption and the 
lawlessness for the sake of these stock-exchange estimates? 
For the entire people and for a larger future, this cash- 
box reckoning is false. It is true, if at all, only for the 
few and for the immediate present. Political and business 
honesty must surely be best in the long run for the great 
body of our people. We shall go on struggling and caring 
for the money income, but we must learn also to care 
j greatly and with some passion for business straightness and 
political cleanness. This nobler solicitude will prove the 
one unavoidable test of our democracy. We have begun 
now to compel our money kings to play a fair game and 
obey the law. This is well and necessary, because they have 
so conspicuously disobeyed. They have caused more havoc 
than lesser folk. They have rifled the people’s wealth. But 
most of them have also organized, built up, and immensely 
developed our national resources. This shall go down to 
their credit. There is no unpleasanter fact about “us com- 
mon people” than the desire, old as it is new, to have a 
scapegoat upon which to pack our own sins. We are now 
forcing “the rich” into this service. They must be made 
to act legally ; but so must all of us be made to act legally. 
To get this sense of law-abidingness into our minds as 
a people, is the duty above all others now before us. To 
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Washington, from a sketch made about 1830. 


look the dishonors straight in the face; to flay bribe-sanc 
tioning at the top, as we flay bribe-taking at the bottom; 
to see that the corrupting of a legislature is a darker and 
a meaner sin than the slugging of a scab; to ask for “law 
and order” among the mighty as we ask it among the ob- 





scure; to set ourselves grimly and a little sadly—as if with 
a sense of common frailty—to the great task of national 
house cleaning, is the solemn beginning to which we are 
committed in these early days of the twentieth century. 
It will not pass as a spasm of moral irritation because 
a deep and sustaining popular sentiment has at last been 
aroused and instructed. Men with stout hearts willing to 
fight on the outer lines may now count on this support. 
It is a sentiment that cannot lessen because the causes out 
of which it sprang are multiplying in the community. Wher¢ 
the people have suffered most, there the flame of the new 
feeling is at its height. From Oregon to Los Angeles the 
uprising is most clearly felt. 
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It was on that fateful Pacific coast that the people 
came first to see the whole lying farce of “representative 
government.” Monopoly-made politics had there a stalk- 
ing affrontery which was all the swifter to carry its con- 
vincing lessons to the people. 

The ringing cry for direct primary, referendum, initia- 
tive, recall, and popular election of senators which fills 
that freer air is the challenge to monopoly privilege. It is 
the cry for that measure of economic and political equality 
which has long been our theory, but never our practise. It 
is the cry that democratic government shall now begin in 
the United States. 

This hardier spirit is everywhere alive in the great 
West. It is alive in the East, but the sanctities of precedent 
and privilege lie heavier upon us. If any genius had a gift 
to compare deeply and truthfully Philadelphia with San 
Francisco, the story would enlighten us like a message from 
the gods. Yet the new moral reckoning is of no section; 
neither is it of any party, sect or nationality. 

In the long list of the century’s critics there is scarcely 
a volume which does not directly or indirectly, willingly 
or unwillingly, bear witness to this slow rise in social sen- 
sitiveness, and in social purpose to free ourselves from in- 
dustrial and political tyrannies. Twenty years ago, one of 
these censors used words with which I gladly close this study. 
Though they apply to other nations, we can well afford to 
take the hint they offer. 

“If the American should once become possessed of a 
little genuine humility, a humility without loss of courage 
or self-respect; if he lost a little hardness in his self-confi- 
dence and became more teachable, his mastery in the art of 
self-government would easily lead the world.” 
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The Story of American Painting” 


IX. Contemporary Landscape Painting 
By George Breed Zug. 


Assistant Professor in the History of Art in the University 
of Chicago. 

N other chapters of this series accounts have been given 
I of our first group of landscape painters in whom cer- 
tain technical and intellectual traits were found to be com- 
mon and who were accordingly considered as _ con- 
stituting a “school.” The members of the Hudson 
River School were serious artists with high ideals 
and praiseworthy patriotic sentiments, but, however 
worthy they were as men, and however noble their art 
in purpose, they worked on what now seem to have been 
false principles in that one of their great objects was 
not so much good painting as the slavish imitation of nature 
and the inspiring of supposedly elevated thoughts by the 
representation of supposedly noble themes. Many of these 
painters had been engravers and their faults result partly 
from the detailed manner of work in engraving, but still 
more from their primitive conception of nature and of art; 








*This is the last article in the series recounting the history of 
American Painting. The articles heretofore printed were: “Fore- 
word” and “Painting in Colonies” (September); “The Period of 
the Revolution” (October); “The Years of Preliminary Growth” 
(November) ; “Formative Influences” (December); “The Develop- 
ment of Landscape and Marine Painting” (February); “Modern 
Portrait Painting” (March); “Contemporary Figure Painting,” and 
“Contemporary Mural Painting” (April). 
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and, finally, from the influence the niggling drawing, muddy 
painting and ambitious subjects of the German artists. 

It has also been pointed out that William Morris Hunt 
was extremely influential in the final reaction against the 
chromo-like effects of the Dusseldorf school and in favor 
of the introduction of French methods and ideals. (For 
landscapes by members of the Hudson River School, see 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN, November, 1907; for analysis of this 
school, the issue for February, 1908. Accounts of the va- 
ried activities of William Morris Hunt and reproductions 
of his works, will be found in THe CHAauTAUQUAN for De- 
cember, 1907, February, 1908, and April, 1908.) Not only 
Hunt but also LaFarge* was a reactionist. They may be 
taken as the two great artists who most helped to change 
our conservative and conventional methods and ideals to an 
untrammeled observation and interpretation of nature. They 
represent a transition from our elder artists of the early 
nineteenth century to our contemporary painters. These 
two men are our most versatile artists, for the range and 
variety of their art have been immense. While both were 
masters of landscape there is no doubt that their greatest 
influence was exerted as teachers and as masters of figure 
painting. 

The corresponding position of transitional painters 
among the landscapists is held by three men—George In- 
ness, Alexander H. Wyant, and Homer D. Martin. It was 
they who showed American painters and people the larger 
view of nature and of art which they had themselves in part 
discovered, and which was coming to the fullest expression 
in the works of the Barbizon School. Although Martin and 
Wyant were perhaps as great in their work and character 
as Inness, the latter had more influence and was the senior 
of the other two by eleven years. We shall consider him 
as the representative of the newer ideas. 

George Inness was born on a farm near Newburgh, 


*For brief account of LaFarge see THE CHAUTAUQUAN, April, 
1908; and bibliography. 
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N. Y., in 1825 and was taken to Newark, N. J., when but a 
child. At sixteen he studied drawing with a teacher in 
Newark; at eighteen he began to learn the trade of en- 
graving but soon had to abandon this because of ill health. 
When little more than twenty he studied painting for a few 
weeks only with Gignoux, a young French painter, resi- 
dent in New York. This was the sum total of Inness’s 
training under teachers. For the rest he was self-taught. 
His apprenticeship was made slow and toilsome by his un- 
favorable surroundings. For years he was struggling to 
do unaided and alone what the French painters of the Bar- 
bizon School were doing with every advantage of tradition 
and codperation. His work may be divided into three 
periods which correspond roughly to the time before, dur- 
ing, and after the civil war. His work of the first period 
was painstaking and analytical; he was learning nature at 
first hand and also laying the foundation for his broader 
and more imaginative manner. His second period is char- 
acterized by greater breadth and freedom of handling, less 
pettiness, and still more reverent study of nature in her 
larger aspects. The logical outgrowth of his second period 
is his third period with its greater sureness of technique 
and of purpose. This third stage of growth may be said to 
begin in the late seventies. In it he became more synthetic 
and more careless of form, more intense in expression by 
means of color and chiaroscuro. As a result he becomes 
more stimulating to the imagination. He is best known by 
his great paintings of his middle and later periods. His well- 
named “Peace and Plenty” (THe CHautauguan, Feb., 
1908, p. 373,) is of the year 1865 ; “Delaware Valley” (THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN, same, p. 372), is of 1867, while the noble 
“Autumn Oaks” is, to judge by its broader manner, a some- 
what later work. 

Important in his development were his visits to Europe 
in 1847, 1851, 1854, and his longer visit from 1861-1864. 
Greatly formative were his impressions of Italy, and, above 
all, the influence of the Barbizon men,—Corot, Rousseau, 
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and Daubigny. In no sense their imitator he was unques- 
tionably of their spiritual kin. For he has their sensitive- 
ness to the moods of nature and something of their gift 
of poetic interpretation. 

Inness loved and painted the “civilized landscape” and in 
this his chosen field he was most various. He painted nature 
in all weathers and seasons, yet he seemed to prefer stormy 
skies, evenings, and early mornings. He loved the richness 
of the midsummer and the autumn coloring and especially 
those times when the sun diffuses a golden glow over all. He 
has not been so generally appreciated by his countrymen 
as he deserves, but by connoisseurs and critics he has long 
been considered the father of the naturalistic movement in 
landscape in America. He had, to be sure, decided limita- 
tions. He is an uneven painter, sometimes spotty, and often 
does not render the texture of the clouds, rocks, or earth 
so well as Wyant, and not nearly so well as some of the 
Barbizon painters. In his late period especially he is fre- 
quently vague and lacking in definiteness in the rendering 
of form. But frequently he is entirely successful, and per- 
fectly adapts his means to his end. He is greatest, perhaps, 
in his color, his composition, and in his imagination. He 
is our great, perhaps our greatest, poet of landscape. Like 
the true artist he was, he was never content with his accom- 
plishment, but was altering and amending up to the time 
of his death in Scotland in 1894. Many years before this 
he had adopted the Swedenborgian faith and this faith 
ennobled his art. It is recorded that he said, “The true 
use of art is, first, to cultivate the artist’s own spiritual 
nature, and, second, to enter as a factor in general civiliza- 
tion. The true artistic impulse is divine.” 

Alexander H. Wyant (1836-1892), the “Poet of the 
Adirondacks,” lacked Inness’s imagination and his wide 
range. He devoted his art chiefly to the interpretation of 
restricted portions of the Adirondack and the Catskills re- 
gions. Different as he was both as a painter and a man 
from his friend Inness, he resembles him in the earnestness 
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of his endeavor and in the steady progress of his art. That 
he was a great painter with a fine feeling for the forms of 
nature and for the poetry of atmosphere may be seen from 
scores of his tender yet virile interpretations of woodland 
scenes, such as his “Broad Silent Valley” (THe CHautau- 
QUAN, Feb., 1908, p. 369), or his “Glimpse of the Sea,” 
which we reproduce. 

Homer D. Martin (1836-1897) was an equally import- 
ant, though a very different kind of a painter, and resem- 
bled his two great contemporaries in the gradual develop- 
ment of his artistic gift. His changes of style are greater 
than Wyant’s and almost as various as Inness’s. He started 
with a manner very similar to that of the best Hudson River 
men, though more tender and sympathetic. Afterwards, 
during what may be called his second period when he vis- 
ited Europe repeatedly, he was strongly affected by the con- 
temporary movement in France. His beautiful “View of 
the Seine” (THe CHautauguan, Feb., 1908, p. 376) while 
strikingly reminiscent of Daubigny is representative of but 
one of many phases of his art. In his latest period he was 
again in America painting much the same subjects as in his 
early career,—mountains, forests, and rivers, but with in- 
creased freedom and mastery of the brush, and usually 
with something of the tender melancholy which nearly 
always characterizes his art.* 

That the modern movement in landscape in America 
is still young is proved by the fact that these its pioneers 
passed away but yesterday. In another chapter of this series 
(see THE CHAuTAUQUAN, Feb., 1908, p. 379,) the names of 
a number of contemporaries of Inness, Martin, and Wyant 
were mentioned. It will, therefore, not be necessary to 

*A sympathetic biography written by his wife is mentioned 
in our bibliography. It will be found especially useful for the ac- 
count of his very interesting personality, and for its many illus- 
trations which show his development. 

A number of important works by American artists, among 
them Martin, Wyant, and Inness have recently been presented to 


the National Museum at Washington, D. C., and are on view in 
the Corcoran Gallery in that city. 
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dwell upon the other elder painters——the Hart brothers, 
the two Giffords and others,—who carry the story of Ameri- 
can landscape down to our own time. Just as the great 
trio were taken as standing not only for a generation of 
artists, but also for a whole tendency towards greater 
breadth, deeper truth, and more poetry in painting, so in 
the same way, since it is impossible here to study the scores 
of recent landscapists of distinction, the few painters of 
our own day who are chosen for comment must be taken 
as typical of various phases of the later modern movement. 

The modern movement of the last fifty years has been 
one of realism. Now realism is a relative term, for what 
seems realistic to one age or one person has not that char- 
acter to another age or another person. Moreover, there 
are in painting several kinds of realism,—realism of form, 
of local color (that is of tints and textures of earth, sky, 
and foliage), and of light and atmosphere. In order bet- 
ter to understand some tendencies in modern art the lay- 
man may well observe certain things in natural land- 
scapes and compare them with painted landscapes. Let 
him observe in the real world the shape of clouds, earth, 
and rocks, the forms and appearance of trees, their branches, 
twigs, and leaves. When he observes a tree from a short 
distance he knows that the details are there, but what he 
actually sees is a mass of various greens shot through with 
light and shade. The older masters painted what they knew 
made up a tree. The modern painters strive to render ap- 
pearances. Of this we have an excellent example in In- 
ness’s “Autumn Oaks” with its broad masses of foliage 
which well indicate the largeness and the vigor of the oak. 

In nature as in art we find “modeling,” as well as tex- 
ture in foliage, sky, and earth. In nature the earth looks 
solid, water appears liquid, and clouds seem as light as 
air. One of the painter’s tasks is to paint so as to suggest 
the evanescence of the cloud, the liquidity of the water, the 
solidity of the earth, and the luminosity of the sky. Be- 
sides this he must try to render the brightness and trans- 
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parency of shadows, and the amount of light or dark in the 
sky as related to the amount of light or dark of the earth. 
His task is the more difficult because nature is never at rest. 
Lights, shadows, and hues change constantly. This last too 
he must somehow subtly suggest in his picture. But of 
course the artist does not attempt to reproduce all he sees. 
Instead, he must eliminate, combine, synthesise, in a word, 
he must compose.* He is to produce unity, harmony and 
beauty. The moderns have simplified in composition as 
they have in light and shade. That a painter may modify 
a shadow to heighten an artistic effect is admissible. In 
Inness’s “Glimpse of the Sea” the darks of the foliage 
and of the foreground emphasize the brightness of the dis- 
tant sky and its reflection in the water. This relation of 
lights and darks, of “values,” has become a special study 
of the moderns. Note, for instance, how beautifully C. H. 
Davis in his “Twilight” succeeds in making the ground 
stretch away from the spectator, and the glowing sky bend 
to the horizon. This he accomplishes by his delicate use 
of values. Just so does Ranger in his “Docks of Noank” 
make the sea spread away to the horizon and Redfield in 
his “Fallen Tree” persuade us that the river lies below and 
that the hill is in the distance. There is the same subtle 
usage in Tryon’s “New England Farm” and in the works 
of Schofield and Metcalf which are here reproduced. 
Color is another element in nature that cannot usually 
be the same in painting. Here too the artist has to select 
and arrange. Beauty is the end to be gained, therefore the 
colors must not only be beautiful, but they must also be 
harmonious and properly related to one another. Finally, 
many modern artists are interested not only in rendering 
the forms of nature, its values, its atmosphere, its local 
colors, and its passing moods, but also in the harmonious 
result of all these, in what is called “tone.” The differ- 
ence between a painting without tone and one with tone is 


*See H. R. Poore’s “Pictoral Composition and the Critical 
Judgment of Pictures” (The Baker & Taylor Co. N. Y., 1903). 
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like that between a piece of gaudy calico and a Persian rug.* 

Many American artists have interested themselves in 
the handling of paint, in its quality, its color and its beauty 
of surface without regard to what it represents. These 
men form a group known as “Tonalists.” This title does 
not stand for an organization or a concerted movement, but, 
rather, for individuals who have been led by temperament 
and surroundings to employ somewhat similar artistic 
methods. One of the greatest of this group is Henry W. 
Ranger. Born about fifty years ago he received but little 
direct training. He first used water colors, but no sooner 
had he mastered this medium than he took up oils. Though 
he has studied the methods of one painter after another, he 
is of too vigorous a nature to be a mere borrower, and, as 
his development has been slow, he has now the more 
surely come into a period of great fruition. In such a 
painting as his “Spring Woods” (THe CHautTauguan, Feb., 
1908, p. 370,) the reader must imagine in place of the blacks 
and whites of the half tone a miraculous sparkle of the 
sun on tremulous twigs and leaves and grass,—a quiet cor- 
ner of nature alive with glowing light and air. Here, as 
in his “Wood Interior” and the “Docks of Noank,” there 
is evidence of his love of repeated horizontals and verticals 
in his composition. Yet his arrangements never become 
monotonous. They are as various as his subjects, and their 
range and variety are amazing. Surely if versatility and sub- 
tlety are characteristics of modern painting, Ranger is 
modern. And all his multitudinous variety is made one by 
his color harmonies, his glowing tone, and his dominant 
personality. 

A name no less important than Ranger’s among recent 
American landscape painters is that of Dwight W. Tryon. 
The two men have very few points in common except that 
they are both emotional interpreters of nature’s moods by 

*See “Brush and Pencil,” vol. XVI, No. 2, August, 
1905, p. 42, in an article on Henry W. Ranger by Paul Dougherty. 


For three meanings of the word see VanDyke’s “Art for Art’s 
Sake,” Lecture III. 
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“Church Nocturne—Old Lyme,” by Childe Hassam 
Copyright, 1906, by N. E. Montross 
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“Lorelei,” by Childe Hassam. 
Copyright, by N. E. Montross 
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“The Cleft,” by Paul Dougherty. 


(Courtesy of Young’s Art Galleries, Chicago.) 
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“Mid-Winter,” by W. L. Metcalf 


(By permission of N. E. Montross.) 
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means of color and tone, that they both wield a very versatile 
brush, and that Tryon also was slow in reaching his ma- 
turity. Born in Hartford, Connecticut, a few years 
earlier than Ranger, Tryon began life as a stationer’s as- 
sistant, and only by dint of careful saving and management 
was he able to carry out his desire to go to Paris. Having 
settled there with his wife he was fortunate in his masters, 
for he studied under Daubigny and Harpignies, two of the 
greatest French landscape painters. The simple love of 
rural nature of Daubigny and the sound and methodical 
teaching of Harpignies must have been both an inspiration 
and a help to the young artist. As early as 1881 Tryon 
opened a studio in New York and he has ever since 
betn adding to the world’s store of poetic interpretations 
of nature. One is accustomed to identify with his art such 
a scene and such treatment as “An Evening in May” (THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN, March, 1908, p. 62,) in which the budding 
branches of slender trees make a delightful pattern against 
the reddening sky. Very delicate are the greys, and greens, 
while not less delicate are the values in the bending sky 
and the receding earth. Many a time has this master painted 
scenes like this but such is his subtle skill in composition that 
each new result becomes a new creation. Equally refined 
as these poems of early spring are his moonlight scenes 
and his snowy landscapes. Nor are all his subjects thus 
delicate, for he has interpreted sunsets, storms, mountains, 
and rugged nature with as forceful a brush as any painter. 

No account of contemporary landscape painting would 
be complete without mention of Leonard Ochtman, one of 
our best painters and most charming interpreters of the 
moods of landscapes. Other men who gain their desired 
effects by color and tone as a means of emotional expres- 
sion are Robert C. Minor, R. A. Blakelock, Frank de 
Haven, and Charles Melville Dewey. 

Another group of men seem to accept nature as it is 
and strive to render with exactness her forms and her local 
color. In the work of Charles H. Davis, H. Bolton Jones, 
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Bruce Crane, and others of their kind one admires the pre- 
cision of drawing and the exact coloring of a tree trunk, a 
spreading lawn, or a plowed field. But too frequently 
painters with the temperament which leads them to this 
kind of expression are too lavish in detail. As an exam- 
ple of this see Bolton Jones’s “Spring” (THe CHautavu- 
Quan, Feb., 1908, p. 371). In this and other paintings he 
insists on such careful rendering of the foreground that he 
loses the effect of unity. This is a mistake which one never 
finds in C. H. Davis; one marvels at the semblance of real- 
ity which he attains by careful elimination and apparently 
unstudied arrangement. He did not, however, remain a 
realist in this limited sense. As early as 1892 when ,he 
painted “Twilight” he was beginning to show that fine ap- 
preciation of out-door (“plein air’) lighting which has 
proved him an accomplished master of the effects of color 
and atmosphere. 

Nothing has, perhaps, made so distinctive a contribu- 
tion to modern landscape art as has that frequently misun- 
derstood movement, Impressionism.* The chief innovations 
of this school of Frenchmen are the extremely high key in 
which the pictures are painted, the attempt to give the actual 
values of nature, and a peculiar “broken handling composed 
of touches of pure color, which suggests at once the vibration 
and the brilliancy of sunlight.” Add to this a special study 
of the color of shadows which are, so we at last know, full 
of color. An impressionistic picture must, above all, be 
filled with light, and painted in the peculiar “mosaic tech- 
nique” with juxtaposed dots of pure color. Perhaps the 


*For the best critical account of the limitations and character- 
istics of Impressionism see W. C. Brownell’s “French Art,” Chap- 
ter III, Sections 6 and 7: and D. S. MacColl’s “Nineteenth Century 
Art,” pages 1-16 and 161-168. These passages have to do with the 
French Impressionists but are most helpful for the understanding of 
the work of the American Impressionists. 

The best book for explanation of the influences of the various 
European schools which have formed American painting is Caffin’s 
“The Story of American Painting” already referred to in these 
articles. This book cannot be too highly recommended. 
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best of this kind of painting by Americans is that of Mr. 
Childe Hassam of New York. In looking at our illus- 
tration of his “Lorelei” the reader should remember that 
the original is even brighter in tone than it here appears; 
that in the sparkle of the sea, in the pinks, and greens and 
violets of the rocks and verdure, and in the circumambient 
atmosphere the artist represents a bit of nature palpitating 
with light and color. His “Church Nocturne—Old Lyme” is 
not such a perfect example of the peculiar methods of 
the school, but it is a delicate study in values. How save 
by subtle relation of light and shade could the artist give 
the impression of the cool moonlight on the church front 
and the transparent shadows within the porch? 

Other artists who represent this movement are Theo- 
dore Robinson (see his “Girl and Cow,” THe CHAUTAU- 
QuAN, Dec., 1907, p. 65); J. H..Thwachtman, Miss Cas- 
satt, Mrs. Frederick MacMonnies, Mr. J. Alden Wier, and 
Mr. Willard L. Metcalf. Mr. Metcalf’s “Midwinter” is 
not a perfect example of pure Impressionism, but it dis- 
tinctly shows its influence. 

Work of a very different character from this is that 
of Edward W. Redfield and W. E. Schofield. Both were 
students in the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts and 
under Bouguereau and other French Academicians. It is 
difficult, however, to find anything of the latter’s influence 
in their delightfully naturalistic paintings. Redfield fre- 
quently paints winter scenes with a snow covered fore- 
ground or the trunk and branches of a nearby tree exe- 
cuted in so vigorous and naturalistic a manner that by 
contrast the low-lying river and hills beyond take their 
place beautifully in the distance. Redfield’s is perhaps the 
more unstudied art ; Schofield’s pictures are more respectful 
of conventions in their quiet harmonies: and careful bal- 
ance. Both men paint broadly and vigorously. 

Another of the younger men who seems to enjoy paint- 
ing for its own sake, and to express his pictorial ideas man- 
fully is Mr. Paul Dougherty of New York. His work 
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shows more finish, perhaps more elaboration than Red- 
field’s but it is none the less vigorous and assertive. He 
seems to try to do for trees and rocks, for earth and sea 
what the great Florentines did for the human figure,—to 
interpret natural forms creatively. Who besides Winslow 
Homer so suggests the vastness of the ocean, the lift and 
weight of the waves, the solemn union of land and sea? 
But Dougherty is not only a painter of marines, he is also 
an interpreter of great rolling stretches of country and of 
wooded valleys, with something of the same elemental feel- 
ing which makes his paintings of the sea remarkable. 

The last three mentioned men and the artist whose 
work is about to be noticed are wholly unrelated by outward 
circumstance, yet they all show in one way or another a 
certain tendency in recent art: a tendency which may be 
designated as the painter’s “reverence for his material,” 
his love of good painting for its own sake. These men know 
how to handle pigment, how to lay it on the canvas in long 
brush marks, or thick impasto which tells to a distance. 
They do not thinly tint their canvases, they do not glaze 
and scumble till the appearances of nature are disguised. 
They paint directly. Mr. Charles Francis Browne of Chi- 
cago may be taken to represent the landscape art of the 
West. Educated in Boston, Philadelphia, and in Paris he 
produced for many years careful transcripts of nature, re- 
alistic in form and color, and based on the most approved 
methods of the schools. But a visit to Europe in 1904 after 
an absence of fifteen years brought him in contact with the 
painters of the Glasgow school, with Israels and other mod- 
ern masters. These influences led to a rapid development 
of his art until he has now attained to a style of great indi- 
viduality and expressiveness. Whether he paints the cas- 
tles of Scotland, the rivers of France, or the pastoral scenes 
near his Illinois summer home, he has always an original 
point of view, he makes a personal use of color, and shows 
an appreciation of the truths of nature, all of which place 
him among the foremost interpreters of nature in the west. 
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Stewart Castle, Fife Coast, Scotland, by Charles Francis Browne. 
Owned by Mr. Harry Pratt Judson, Chicago. 
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In the present discussion of some tendencies in contem- 
porary painting, the story cannot be half told. A most im- 
portant factor in modern art is the subjective or personal 
element ; our best landscapists interpret not only the moods 
of nature but also the moods of man. Whether a painter 
aims realistically to reproduce the forms and colors of 
nature, to treat her with the tonalists more abstractly and 
decoratively, or with the impressionists to suggest her gaiety, 
her brilliancy or any one of her thousands of moods is a 
question, the answer to which depends on each artist’s way 
of looking at nature, his point of view and his temperament. 
It is not too much to say that there are as many tendencies 
as there are painters of distinction. We have, perhaps, 
strained the truth in trying to fit into groups certain of the 
artists who have been mentioned. And there are others of 
equal importance who, in reality also stand alone. Space for- 
bids more than mention of such individual masters of land- 
scape art as J. Francis Murphy, Albert L. Groll, and Louis 
Paul Dessar. Nor may adequate account or proper praise 
be here given to Mr. George H. Leonard and other Ameri- 
cans now resident in Paris; to Mr. Hugh H. Breckinridge 
and the painters of Philadelphia; to Mr. L. H. Meakin and 
the Cincinnati group; to Mr. Fournier, Mr. Wuerpel, Mr. 
Wendt, Mr. Frederic C. Bartlett and other distinguished 
painters in the East and West. 

In a country as vast as ours there is a great field for 
individual endeavor, and an infinite variety in the aspects 
of nature. Nature appears haughty and reserved to one 
painter; austere and grave to another; tender and respon- 
sive to a third; her aspects and her moods change with 
every fleeting cloud and every passing shadow. And now 
our painters have attained to such mastery and knowl- 
edge, such technical skill and sensitive vision, that at 
last they may be said to form in the truest sense a great 
school of landscape painting. Why need we longer look to 
the past? What occasion is there now for explanation or 
apology? There are at present working in the United States 
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a score or more of skilled and gifted interpreters of nature 
who may be compared with any similar group of any period 
or country. It may, indeed, be boldly declared that this group 
of contemporary painters form a school of landscape paint- 
ing which is as great as any other in the history of art. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


“Homer Martin: A Reminiscence” (illustrated). Published 
by William Macbeth, 450 Fifth Ave., N. Y. $1.50. This charming 
memorial is written by the artist’s wife, although her name does 
not appear on the title page. 

“George Inness: A Memorial of the Student, the Artist, and 
the Man,” by Alfred Trumbull. New York. 1895. 

Isham’s “History of American Painting,” C. H. Caffin’s 
“American Masters of Painting,” and the latter’s “The Story of 
American Painting” all contain brief but excellent accounts of the 
great trio of early landscapists, Inness, Wyant, and Martin, and 
also chapters on the later landscape painters. 

The International Studio has published from month to month 
for some years many illustrated articles on various landscape paint- 
ers. This is the best magazine in America to help the layman to 
keep in touch with what is being accomplished in contemporary 
American painting. 

A few illustrated magazine articles may be specially men- 
tioned : 

“Henry W. Ranger,” by H. W. Bromhead, article in the /n- 
ternational Studio for August, 1906. 


“The Art of Henry W. Ranger,” by Paul Dougherty, article in 
Brush and Pencil, August, 1905. 

“Leonard Ochtman, Landscape Painter,” by Frederick W. 
Morton, article in Brush and Pencil, November, 1901. 

“Impressionism: The Nineteenth Century’s Distinctive Con- 
tribution to Art,” by Henry G. Stephens, article in Brush and Pencil, 
January, 1903. 

“Charles Francis Browne, Painter,” by James William Pat- 
tison, article in The Sketch Book, December, 1907. 

SEARCH AND REVIEW QUESTIONS UPON THE REQUIRED READING 
WILL BE FouND IN THE RouND TABLE SECTION AT THE BACK OF THIS 
MAGAZINE. 


(End of C. L. S. C. Required Reading for June.) 




















William James 


Someone has said that “Henry James is a novelist who 
writes like a psychologist and William James a psychologist 
who writes like a novelist.” The epigram pays the greater 
compliment to the psychologist for it is much more difficult 
for a man of science to write charmingly of his specialty 
than for a literary man to acquire a mannerism and be- 
come obscure. Certain it is that William James is the 
most popular of philosophers and Henry James not im- 
possibly the least popular of novelists. 

The causes of the influence and fame of William James 
are not far to seek. They are first and chief a sense of 
humor. Not without reason the average human being 
regards philosophy and particularly metaphysics as dreary 
and forbidding exercises, like certain calisthenics, difficult 
to perform but entirely devoid of charm, and having no real 
connection with the practical things of life. With William 
James philosophical speculation is never divorced from 
humor, nor is it without its practical application to human 
thought and action. He thinks in terms of the concrete. 
A passage from a delightful appreciation of William James 
by George Hodges affords an excellent illustration of this 
combination of qualities: “When he is tempted to follow 
his arguments into regions where logic takes the place of 
life, ‘I hear,’ he says, ‘that inward monitor of which W. H. 
Clifford once wrote, whispering “Bosh.”’” 

To the qualities of humor and concreteness may be 
added a freedom from dogmatism. Mr. James does not 
attempt to formulate a final system of philosophy. He 
is too openminded, too much interested in the vast and 
unexplored fields into which modern research is, for the 
first time, entering. Thus he is an enthusiastic student of 
all bizarre phenomena,—spiritualism, Christian Science and 
the like. These as well as the most orthodox and conven- 
tional realms of thought excite his interest and demand his 
investigation. 
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Mr. James entered psychology by way of medicine and 
thus has the necessary groundwork of physiological knowl- 
edge upon which to base his psychological theories. He 
has held a chair of philosophy at Harvard University since 
1872, recently becoming professor emeritus. He was born 
in 1842. 

Mr. James’ published works include: “Principles of 
Psychology,” “Briefer Course” (of the same) ; “The Will 
to Believe and Other Essays in Popular Philosophy,” “Talks 
on Psychology and Life’s Ideals,” and “Pragmatism.” 
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IX. Luther Burbank 


By Garrett P. Serviss. 


UTHER BURBANK, “the wizard of the flowers,” 
who has unquestionably introduced more new fruits, 

new blossoms, and new trees to the knowledge of mankind 
than any other man in history, was born at Lancaster, Mas- 
sachusetts, March 7, 1849. He was a farmer’s son, and a 
lover of nature from the start. The wonder of the vegetable 
world especially impressed his young mind, and made him 
thoughtful from his earliest years. All children love flow- 
ers, but few understand them. Young Burbank was born 
a botanist, and he showed not only a fondness for the flow- 
ers and the fruits of his mother’s garden, but a compre- 
hension of them rather beyond his years. His mother was 
a person of remarkable character, and from her he proba- 
bly derived his bent for the intimate study of nature. When 
I visited his experimental farms in 1905 she was still liv- 
ing with him, hale and beautiful, with the beauty of peace- 
ful, contented old age. In spite of her ninety-two years she 
still took pleasure in sitting out of doors, under the shade 
of the trees that her son had created—trees of a kind that 
would not have existed but for him, and enjoying the fra- 
grance of the strangely beautiful flowers that owed their 
existence to his genius and his fostering skill. His father 
died early and in 1875 young Burbank, famous at twenty- 
*The first article of this series, “Asa Gray,” by Prof. Charles 
Reid Barnes, appeared in THe CHAuTAUQUAN for September; the 
second, “John James Audubon,” by Prof. Samuel C. Schmucker, in 
October; the third, “Simon Newcomb,” by Prof. Malcolm McNeill, 
in November; the fourth, “Louis Agassiz,” by David Starr Jordan, 
in December; the fifth, “Samuel Pierpont Langley,” by William 
F. Magie, in January; sixth, “Thomas Alva Edison,” by George 
Iles, in February; seventh, “Edward Drinker Cope,” by William 


Hosea Ballou, in March; eighth, “John Fiske,” by Thomas F. 
Perry, in April. 
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six years, for he had already produced the “Burbank po- 
tato” in his mother’s garden at Lunenberg, Mass., removed 
to the Golden State and chose his residence in the fertile 
Santa Rosa valley, some seventy-five miles north of San 
Francisco. 

The soil and the climate were almost providentially 
suited to the career that he had worked out for himself. 
The valley is geographically new. It follows a long hollow 
in the land, much of which was formerly occupied by an 
arm of the sea extending from San Francisco bay. It is 
a region where volcanic phenomena have been active in the 
past, and where even yet, as the experience of 1906 proves, 
severe earthquakes are not unknown. It is the universal 
experience of mankind that such places are favorable to the 
vegetable world. The occasional unheaval of the underly- 
ing strata brings to the surface fresh mineral constituents 
to enrich the soil and stimulate the growth of plants. 

The climatic character of the region is equally suited 
to the development and perfection of plant life. It is warm 
without the enervating excess that is to be found farther 
south during the hotter months, and lying between parallel 
ranges of mountains, at no great distance from the tem- 
pering influence of the sea, the land is well protected against 
atmospheric disturbance. 

Here Mr. Burbank, with the memory of what he had 
already accomplished in bleak New England to encourage 
him, and with the stimulation of unfamiliar varieties of 
plants, flowers, fruits, and trees to lead him on, began 
his work of transforming the world of vegetation. 

He had the enormous advantage over most of his com- 
petitors that he was emphatically a thinker. Not a col- 
lege man, he had received the rudiments of a good educa- 
tion, and he had early fallen under the influence of Em- 
erson’s writings. Emerson has stimulated many writers ; 
in Burbank he stimulated a worker and a discoverer. He 
remains, to this day, Mr. Burbank’s favorite author, and 
Emerson’s books constitute a kind of second Bible for the 
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botanical wizard of Santa Rosa. Mr. Burbank’s mind is 
poetical, one might almost say dreamy, in its operations. 
The imagination plays a great part in all that he does. He 
pictures to himself a new and more delicious fruit, or a 
more brilliant and more graceful flower, and then he sets 
to work with complete confidence in the undeveloped ca- 
pacities of nature, to bring his new fruit, or his new flower 
into existence. He does not pretend to create. He does 
not think that the power of creation resides in man. He 
knows that all that man can do is to discern, choose, select, 
encourage, foster, and develop tendencies already existing 
in nature. But he has limitless faith in the efficiency of 
human superintendence and control over these tendencies. 

Once started in his career Mr. Burbank gave himself 
up to it with perfect singleness of purpose and of heart. 
That is, perhaps, the greatest secret of his success. Nothing 
has ever been able to distract his attention from his work. 
He has even remained unmarried, content with the sym- 
pathetic companionship of his mother, and a few members 
of his family. 

All day he is in his gardens or on his experimental 
farm, laboring with his own hands and directing his as- 
sistants. His manner, when he is showing the few vis- 
itors that he will permit to interrupt his work about his 
estate, exhibits so much tender regard for the delicate and 
beautiful forms of inarticulate life which surround him, 
that one is strangely moved by it. His touch upon a flower 
is like a caress. These things are, to him, his children, and 
he unquestionably loves them as children. He will em- 
brace the trunk of one of his trees—trees that have not their 
like anywhere in the world—with the delight of a child, 
showing his visitor what the girth is, telling him its age, 
recalling its history, descanting on its excellences and its 
future, and regarding it all the while with the loving glances 
that one would bestow upon a dear friend. 

In one sense there is no history in a life like that. It 
seems to run along quietly without events. But in another 
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sense it is intensely dramatic. A hundred wonders are de- 
veloping at once, but often it requires the eye and the knowl- 
edge of a trained botanist to appreciate them. When Pro- 
fessor De Vries, the celebrated Dutch botanist, visited 
Santa Rosa in 1904, he could hardly credit what he saw. 
He beheld things which science had pronounced to be prac- 
tically impossible. He saw the supposedly impossible 
chasm between different species and different genera of 
plants completely bridged. In front of Mr. Burbank’s mod- 
est house, bordering the street, and shading the roadway, 
is to be seen a row of trees, perhaps fifty feet tall, which 
in less than a score of years have sprung up from seed pro- 
duced by the crossing of two distinct kinds of walnut, and 
these trees are unlike either of their parents. The story 
of these new trees, brought into existence by Mr. Bur- 
bank’s skill, is truly wonderful. And the wonder is in- 
creased when we learn that he has made two separate spe- 
cies by simply changing what he calls the “father” tree. 
Taking the pollen from the flower of an English walnut 
he dusted it upon the stigmas of a California walnut. Then 
he waited until the impregnated flowers, carefully guarded, 
had developed into nuts, and these he planted. In thirteen 
or fourteen years, trees thirty or forty feet tall had grown 
up from the nuts and these trees were unlike either of their 
parents. They were a new species, and Mr. Burbank named 
them the Paradox walnut. It is asserted that these are 
the fastest growing trees known in the temperate zone. 
But, unlike other fast growing trees, their wood is as hard 
and firm as lignum vitae. It is beautifully colored and 
admirably suited for the uses of the cabinet maker. The 
trees, moreover, are very umbrageous, spreading their shade 
far around, but, virtually, they are not nut-bearers. 

An ordinary experimenter might have remained sat- 
isfied with this achievement, but not so Mr. Burbank. He 
repeated the experiment in another way. He chose the 
same “mother,” the California walnut, but this time he im- 
pregnated its flower with pollen from the stamens of an 
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eastern black walnut, and again he waited. This time, the 
planted nuts grew up into slow-growing trees, utterly dif- 
ferent both from the others and from their parents, and re- 
markable for their nut-bearing capacity. These trees Mr. 
Burbank named the Royal walnut. Thus, as he is fond of 
pointing out, from the same mother, but different fathers, 
two species of trees, new to botany, have been developed— 
one a walnut that may well take a high rank both as a shade 
tree and a producer of the most excellent cabinet wood, 
and the other not less remarkable as a bearer of nuts. And 
both of these new species are fixed. They reproduce their 
own kind. They are new additions to the vegetable wealth 
of the world. 

Some of Mr. Burbank’s experiments in breeding new 
forms of nut trees have their amusing side. They show 
that nature often knows better than man what ought to be 
done. For instance, it occurred to him that the shells of 
walnuts might be improved by making them thinner and 
easier to break. So, after his usual manner of proceeding, 
he watched for nuts with unusually thin shells and planted 
them. They produced plants bearing nuts with shells of 
varying thickness, and again he planted the thinnest shelled 
nuts. Eventually he obtained a variety of walnut with 
shells so thin that simple pressure would break them. But 
he had forgotten the squirrels and the birds! They were 
as glad as he could be to find nuts so easily broken, and 
they took complete possession of the prize. The result was 
that he had to abandon this thin-shelled walnut experi- 
ment. 

It will be observed that Mr. Burbank does not confine 
his operations to one line. Some of his varieties are the 
result of crossing, as the new walnut trees; others arise 
from selection. He sees a tendency in a plarit to variation 
in some special direction. Then he chooses specimens in 
which this tendency is particularly strong, and puts them 
aside, gives them every opportunity and every advantage 
for development, protects them against competition and 
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adverse influences, and encourages them, by all the devices 
he can contrive, to continue their course. Thus he leads 
them on to astonishing lengths, which would never have 
been attained under natural conditions. For nature usu- 
ally frowns upon departure from her customary lines. She 
stamps out independence. She has chosen her course and 
as long as the general conditions that govern her remain 
unaltered, she has little mercy for the nonconformist among 
her children. She is, in general, rigidly conservative, 
although she contains, locked in her bosom, an almost in- 
finite store of latent tendencies to variation. The genius 
of Luther Burbank resides in his marvelous ability to dis- 
cern these tendencies, and his matchless skill in bringing 
them out, putting aside the restraining hand of nature, and 
compelling her to give her unruly children a chance to show 
what is in them. 

A beautiful example of Mr. Burbank’s wonderful in- 
sight into these hidden capabilities is furnished by his crim- 
son poppy. The fields of California frequently glow as if 
sprinkled with gold on account of the presence of a wild 
yellow poppy. On one occasion, Mr. Burbank found one 
of these wild poppies which showed a delicate crimson line 
in the corolla. Instantly his imagination set to work. That 
touch of crimson revealed to him a submerged life tendency 
in the flower, which he knew needed only a little artificial 
aid to become strong and prevail. His sympathetic nature 
was stirred. He would be the friend of this friendless child 
of nature ; he would birng it out of its obscurity and neglect ; 
he would give it the chance that nature denied it. He took 
that flower and guarded it. He planted its seed apart, where 
it could not be choked out by the merciless competition that 
had hitherto kept it down. From the seed grew poppies 
with more crimson in their flowers. He selected and planted 
again. Every generation blushed redder, until in a little 
while he had produced a magnificent new blossom, a true 
crimson poppy, now recognized as one of the most beautiful 
of flowers. Evidently there had been crimson poppies at 
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some time in the past but they had grown out of fashion 
with nature, the influence of environment, or some adverse 
fate had driven them out of existence, but the tendency re- 
mained latent, and an expression of that tendency having 
caught the eye of Luther Burbank, he helped it upward 
to renewed strength. 

On another occasion, Mr. Burbank’s inspiration re- 
vealed to him a surprising thing lying hidden in the acrid, 
useless, inedible little knobs growing on potato vines. There 
were appearances about these “potato balls” which convinced 
him that if they had the chance, they would become fruits, 
fit for human consumption. He followed the process of 
selection as he only knows how to do it, and the result was 
the appearance of a new garden fruit, the “pomato,” thus 
named because it grows on a potato vine and resembles a 
tomato. His “Bartlett plum” is yet another example of 
the same curious results of selection and encouragement ap- 
plied to almost invisible tendencies in plants, or tendencies 
which reveal themselves clearly only in the case of those 
rare phenomena which gardeners and fruit cultivators call 
“sports.” Mr. Burbank happened to find a plum which had 
the characteristic flavor of a Bartlett pear. That plum, 
or rather its pit, went into the ground under the eye of the 
master of such “sports,” and when it had produced a tree, 
the characteristic flavor was discernible in its fruits. Again 
selection was exercised, and the final result was the produc- 
tion of a species of plum tree whose fruit tasted so much 
like Bartlett pears that it has been said that the eater 
who closes his eyes could never be persuaded to believe 
that it is a plum and not a pear that he is devouring. 

As has already been sufficiently hinted, these marvels 
are simply marvels of development and not of original cre- 
ation. Mr. Burbank himself avers that he is able to do 
these things only because the world is so very, very old, 
and so very, very full of life. Plant life has existed in 
varying forms for untold aeons, and during that almost 
limitless expanse of time it has developed thousands upon 
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thousands of forms, the majority of which have now be- 
come little more than memories. Yet these remain, they are 
never entirely extinguished. They are hereditary impulses 
which will occasionally manifest themselves, and which are 
capable of astonishing development when encouraged. They 
exist in the underworld of life, and only appear fitfully and 
for a passing moment on the surface, unless a helping hand 
seizes them when for an instant they partially emerge. The 
face of nature bears but a temporary expression of the in- 
finite life that throbs deep within her bosom. In her long 
history, nature has made millions and millions of experi- 
ments, she has had her moods and her fashions, and although 
these things appear to have passed, they have not been for- 
gotten, and though latent, they retain the potency of life. 
The results of crossing also often exhibit the recrudes- 
cence of latent tendencies. When Mr. Burbank crossed the 
plum and the apricot and produced the new fruit called 
the “plumcot,” a fruit of a flavor unlike that of any of na- 
ture’s own fruits, it was not merely a combination which 
he produced, but in the combination he brought out latent 
tendencies from one or from both of the parents which 
would otherwise have remained submerged. The same is 
true of his “Primus berry” which he made by crossing 
the Siberian raspberry with the California dewberry. This 
is said to be the first fixed species of the family rubus ever 
produced. It seems an absolutely new fruit, but its new- 
ness does not consist merely in a combination of the quali- 
ties of the raspberry and the dewberry, but also in the de- 
velopment of a tendency in nature which, but for the cross- 
ing, would not thus have manifested itself. These new 
fruits themselves show the most amazing tendencies to 
variation at times, giving in that way a hint of the wonder- 
ful store of varying life forces locked up in them. Thus 
the “plumcot,” already spoken of, although a new fruit, 
and known for only a few years, shows as many varieties as 
the apple. Some of the fruits have a yellow, some a pink, some 
a white, and some a red pulp, and there are corresponding 
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differences of flavor, although the general character of the 
fruit remains the same. 

Occasionally, Mr. Burbank encounters experiences that 
are almost appalling to an imaginative mind. He sum- 
mons up, unexpectedly, from the deep of the past, strange 
monstrous forms, some of which are so useless, so repellant, 
so horrible even, that instantly he destroys them as things 
unfit to live. For nature’s past, like that of a human life, 
is not made up entirely of beautiful and desirable elements. 
She has had her tragedies and her sins and the memory of 
these can never be eradicated, and occasionally they will 
show themselves when her depths are stirred, when the 
curtains of ancestral night are lifted. When Mr. Burbank 
crossed the raspberry and the strawberry, he had not im- 
agined the thing that showed itself—not a shapely plant 
loaded with delicious fruit, but a cluster of tall, ungainly 
stalks ablaze with strange flowers, but producing no fruit 
whatever ! 

Among ornamental flowers, Mr. Burbank has worked 
wonders no less than those pertaining to useful fruits, trees 
and grains. By crossing and by selection, he has enriched 
the garden with varieties of beauty in form, color, and per- 
fume hardly dreamt of before. In this direction, his taste 
is almost euphemistic. He will breed and select and breed 
and select, season after season, to develop a particular tint 
of color, predetermined in his own mind, or to give to a 
nodding poppy a special carriage of the head, or a certain 
droop of the stem, which seems to him desirable. And the 
marvel of it is that he can produce these foreordained re- 
sults. The variety of tendencies at his command is so in- 
exhaustible that as long as patience and skill do not fail, 
almost any desired form or color or flavor or perfume can 
be brought out. 

It is no wonder that in 1904 the Carnegie Institution 
set aside an annuity of $10,000 a year for ten years to en- 
able Mr. Burbank to continue, on an enlarged scale, his 
wonderful experiments in his gardens at Santa Rosa and 
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in his neighboring experimental farm at Sebastopol, for 
truly his dream that he may be able to point out to man- 
kind the way to transform the whole world of plants to 
suit its needs and its pleasures, is not altogether a dream. 


Child Labor and Vagrancy 


By Philip Davis 
Of Civic Service House, Boston. 


N England, curiously enough, child labor in its relation 
| to the factory system, where it is at its worst, had a 
philanthropic as well as an economic origin. At the close 
of the seventeenth century, England found herself “barely 
able to hold her own against new continental rivals.” Child 
labor, for which the factory system, by its rapid develop- 
ment in every direction, opened new fields, came to the 
nation’s rescue, as it were. 

“The noticeable feature of our history,” says B. K. 
Gray,* “is the adoption of this tendency [the working of 
little children] as an instrument of philanthropy. Whereas 
in the early years of the seventeenth century the philan- 
thropic policy was to find employment for adults, at the 
close of the seventeenth century this policy had given place 
to the working of little children.” The dangers of child 
labor, thus auspiciously inaugurated on a national scale, 
soon became apparent, and quickly roused the thinking 
men to action. As early as 1796, the Manchester physicians, 
constituted into a Board of Health, recognizing that “the 
large factories are generally injurious to the constitution 
of those employed in them, from the close confinement which 
is enjoined, from the debilitating effects of hot and impure 
air, and from the want of active exercises which nature 
points out as essential in childhood and youth to invigorate 
the system, and to fit our species for the employments and 
for the duties of manhood,” passed the following resolu- 


*“A History of English Philanthropy,” p. 103. 
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tion: “the untimely labor of the night and the protracted 
labor of the day, with respect to children, not only tend to 
diminish future expectations as to the general sum of life 
and industry, by impairing the strength and destroying the 
vital stamina of the rising generation, but it too often gives 
encouragement to idleness, extravagance, and profligacy in 
the parents, who contrary to the order of nature subsist by 
the oppression of their offspring.” 

In other words, England was warned, ere it was yet 
too late, by men best qualified to speak, that if its little 
children are allowed to work prematurely, it may soon have 
to reckon not only with a class of worn-out, worthless 
workmen on the brink of vagrancy but with an increased 
vagrant and pauper class recruited from the children’s own 
parents whom they were meant to subsidize by premature 
toil. 

England paid little heed to the solemn warning. Its whole 
body of child labor legislation from 1796 (when the Man- 
chester Board of Health wisely demanded a “general sys- 
tem of laws”) to the Boer War, presents a series of pallia- 
tives which trimmed the evil but never uprooted it. 

What was the result? “The blow that the wise men 
had foreseen fell with the Boer War. In a day, it seemed 
the nation awoke to the fact that its physical vigor was 
sapped. It had no material for soldiers. The percentage 
of rejection at the enlistment stations appalled every reflec- 
tive mind. A London newspaper asserted that of 11,000 
men examined in Manchester, 10,000 were rejected. The 
standards were lowered, the tests were made easy; the 
rejections continued to be most alarming. Regiments were 
patched together of boys and anemic youths. They were 
food for hospitals, not for powder. Once in South Africa 
enteric swept them off like flies; they were only the shells 
of men. . . . The English had always trusted so im- 
plicitly in their traditional physical stamina.”* But a change, 
“tremendous but unnoted had gone on in the habits and 


*A. J. McElway. Annals, 1906, p. 322. 
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stamina and physical type” of Englishmen, the cumulative 
results of which the Boer War at last made plain to the 
whole nation. 

Had not the Manchester physicians foretold these re- 
sults in 1796? Had not Lord Macaulay prophesied the 
same results in 1846 when he told his countrymen “your 
overworked boys will become a feeble and ignoble race of 
men, the parents of a more feeble progeny ?” 

It is contended in this paper that this country, which, 
according to Emerson, always imitated England, often at its 
worst, as in this matter of child labor, may yet awake some 
day to a similar situation, if the well-being of its “over- 
worked boys”—and girls—is not attended to. We are just 
beginning to count up the cost of child labor, particularly 
its effects upon the health of the children and their future 
in industry—to take no higher ground. The conviction is 
growing upon the minds of those that are grappling with 
child labor problems that many a vagrant is either the father 
of the working child or the child itself, “gone to seed,” as it 
were. In the latter sense, the toiling child and the vagrant, 
too often, represent the beginning and end of an unwise in- 
dustrial career of one and the same person,—the two faces of 
the same coin. Not that every vagrant of today is necessarily 
the child worker of yesterday, nor that every child worker 
of today will necessarily be the vagrant of tomorrow, but 
a deeper study of the causes of vagrancy on the one hand, 
and of the effects of child labor on the other would show 
that the two sets of phenomena which we have always con- 
sidered apart are better understood when considered to- 
gether. They prove to be not only casually related but 
essentially complementary. 


I. CAUSES OF VAGRANCY. 

All vagrants look alike to the knowing police-officer 
whose business it is to keep an eye on them. And the off- 
cer’s policy is everywhere the same: to “vag ’em,” i. ¢., 
arrest them on a charge of vagrancy and commit them if 
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possible. But to sustain his charge, under the law, the offi- 
cer must know his man, at least enough to prove that he 
belongs to one of the following classes of vagrants covered 
by the statutes: 


(1). “Idle persons, who, not having visible means of support, 
are living without lawful employment; (2). Persons wandering 
abroad and visiting tippling shops, or houses of ill fame, or lodg- 
ing in groceries, out-houses, market places, sheds, barns, or in the 
open air, and not giving a good account of themselves; (3). Per- 
sons wandering abroad and begging, or who go about from door to 
door, or place themselves in the streets, highways, passages, or 
other public places to beg or receive alms.” 

This feeble attempt at classification of vagrants in 
American statutes of today marks the entire advance made 
since the passage of the old English statute where vagrants 
were poetically described as “persons who wake on the 
night, and sleep on the day, and haunt customable taverns 
and ale houses and routs about and no man wot from 
whence they come nor whither they go.” The naive confes- 
sion of ignorance of the subject frankly expressed in the 
last few words of the quotation is not found in modern 
statutes but one suspects both the law and the officer equally 
guilty of it if one judges either by any standard of efh- 
ciency. Vagrants have been dealt with en masse. All 
studies in print with a few worthy exceptions, deal with 
them in terms of figures and percentages, much as our im- 
migrants are handled in the present literature on immigra- 
tion. Yet vagrants, too, are human. Every one of them 
has a past which throws more light on his present than any 
sets of figures based on averages. A study of every va- 
grant’s past, if such a thing were possible, would inevitably 
bring us to the conclusion that the roots of vagrancy may 
be traced back to childhood. 

Here are the stories of flesh-and-blood vagrants. One 
of them is a young man, the other a middle-aged man, the 
third an old man. They represent three distinct stages of 
vagrants, also approximately the three classes of vagrants 
outlined in the statutes: 
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First case: One who is tramping in search of work 
with the intention of finding it—a vagrant in the making. 

Second case: One who is “looking for work” with no 
intention of finding it—a full fledged vagrant. 

Third case: One who “won’t work” and frankly ad- 
mits it—an incorrigible vagrant. 

It is natural, as in the present instances, that the first 
one should have his “home,” so to speak, in an employment 
office, the second one in a municipal lodging house, the third, 
in a pauper institution. 

CASE I. 


P. B. Aged 18, Italian, born in New York, only child; 
parents died when he was eleven years of age; promptly 
quit school, sold newspapers and lived in the Newsboys’ 
Lodging House until he was sixteen, then entered a mill, 
had his “thumb smashed ;” was in the hospital four months, 
worked as a farm-hand off and on, began tramping from 
town to town in search of work without success; beat his 
way from Providence to Boston on a freight train one cold 
night last January, found himself locked in a box car which 
was side-tracked, and left over night, enjoyed an all-night 
freeze; arrived in Boston penniless, hung around employ- 
ment offices by day, and slept in Wayfarer’s Lodge at night, 
glad to saw wood for “hard tack and soup” in the morning— 
his only meal often; presently turned out of the Lodge and 
reduced to begging for food as well as shelter in which con- 
dition I found him. 

CASE Il. 


J. K. Aged 27, Irish, born in Hudson, Mass.; large 
family, father died when he was eight months, entered school 
at five, felt continuous eyestrain, turned blind at thirteen, 
operation restored sight to left eye only, returned to school 
and graduated ; sold papers ever since six years of age, bell 
boy at fifteen, traveled all over New England and later 
from Maine to Florida back and forth; entered pulp mill 
at nineteen drifting from mill to mill, came to Boston, turned 
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up at Lodge where I met him and on learning his story 
provided him with money to return home; week later found 
him in a Boston court—the last I saw of him. 

CASE III. 

M. W. Aged 60, American, born in South Boston, 
small family, father machinist who fractured leg, died when 
son was ten; boy attended school regularly, never “hooked 
jack” except once when Stony Brook overflowed, “went 
to see the sight ;” graduated at thirteen, became cash boy, 
then bundle boy, tobacco stripper, meat cutter at $600 a 
year; married at twenty-seven, meat market burned down 
eight months after marriage, turned common laborer, drift- 
ing from city to country, did haying and chores practically 
for keep, leaving wife uncared for; tramped all over New 
England ; returned to Boston finally, “bunking on Common” 
and begging for food, suspected by police and later arrested 
in a raid on the Wayfarer’s Lodge; “sent up” for vagrancy 
to State Farm for six months, again for twelve, again for 
eighteen, again for two years, is now wintering at the Lodge 
“washing dishes for feed and bunk;” expects to be turned 
out onto the street in the spring eventually to be sent up 
again to State Farm. 

“As you look over your past,” I asked him, “what do 
you regard the chief obstacle in your life to have been?” 

“The fact that I had no trade,” he answered positively. 
But I knew from other sources that drink had something 
to do with it. 

What are the causes of vagrancy as revealed in these 
three life studies? Drink? Sexual excess? The street? 
or is it the common cause of orphanage? accident? or tem- 
porary unemployment? Clearly the causes are diverse and 
many: some primary, some secondary, and all so intricately 
combined that the disentanglement is almost impossible. 
One thing is clear: All their troubles begin quite early— 
at an age when they should have known abundant leisure 
and no labor or trouble at all. Note the following: (1) 
Each one began work in the strict adherence to the Ameri- 
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can maxim of “starting early in life;” (2) no one was pre- 
pared for work in any educational or technical sense. | 
talked long with each about his particular education. It 
was practically the same in all cases: The three R’s in 
various combinations. Yet one was educated more than a 
half a century ago and in Boston; the other less than a quar- 
ter of a century ago and in the country; the third but a 
decade ago and in New York. Bearing in mind the strik- 
ing difference in time and place one may fairly say that each 
one was born in the midst of an industrial situation in total 
contrast with either of the other two. Yet their training for 
life work was exactly the same, and they all “started early.” 
Small wonder they all failed! It would have been wonder- 
ful if they had not failed. 
Il. EFFECTS OF CHILD LABOR. 

Now turn from the causes of vagrancy to the effects 
of child labor and you will see that the beginning and end 
of an industrial career are often very much like cause and 
effect. 

The effects of child labor on the health and future 
of the child is our greatest concern. Unfortunately there 
is very little scientific data on this most important phase 
of the child labor problem—and personal impression obvi- 
ously will not do. Our government through its various de- 
partments is collecting data on every conceivable subject ex- 
cepting the only really important one—the well-being of 
our children. We have even a “Government Information 
Service”—an altogether new department which advertises 
itself as “the greatest information bureau in the world, 
maintained by the United States Government at Washing- 
ton for the publication and distribution of everything known 
on every conceivable subject, such as olive oil and its sub- 
stitutes, the mineral waters of the United States and all 
sorts of Geographic names.” But if you should ask the 
“Government Information Service” for information on the 
effects of child labor on two generations of working chil- 
dren it could only refer you to a report of the Bureau of 
Labor, issued in 1904. The report—to make the best of what 
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there is on the subject—‘“relates to the employment at labor 
of children under sixteen years of age, their earnings, the 
hours of labor required of them and other conditions affect- 
ing their well-being.” Fifteen thousand eight hundred and 
fifty-seven children, found in 215 selected establishments, 
located in the thirteen leading industrial States of the 
Union, are the subject of this report. Concerning their 
health the report says on page 528 (No. 52-May, 1904) : 

“Many of the children seen in the establishments visited ap- 
peared to be undersized, the pinched, worn faces, the thin arms, 
and puny bodies of many of them giving evidence that they were 
of underweight. Among the children reported many were phys- 
ically unfit for the labor required of them. A few who began 
work before they were ten years old, though not actually broken 
down, were at the age of fifteen so worn out, their energies so 
far exhausted, that advancement in productive power much beyond 
the point already reached seemed quite improbable unless a period 
of complete rest should intervene.” 

Again under “Conditions Affecting Children” (p. 506), 
the report shows in detail the sinister effects on the health 
of the working children due to long hours, unsanitary and 
unsafe factory conditions, and the danger to life and limb 
of certain occupations. 

Next in rank to this federal report comes that excel- 
lent state report of the Massachusetts Commission on In- 
dustrial and Technical Education, issued in 1906. The 
report presents the result of an investigation conducted in 
forty-three cities and towns of Massachusetts for the pur- 
pose of determining what the working children from four- 
teen to sixteen were doing and what the educational and 
economic value of these years have been and might be to 
them. Five thousand four hundred and ninety-five of the 
25,000 children between fourteen and sixteen at work or 
“idle,” were followed in 3,157 homes and 354 establishments 
representing fifty-five selected industries. Thirty-three and 
one-third per cent. of these were found in unskilled indus- 
tries and sixty-five per cent. in low grade industries, thus a 
little less than two per cent. were in high grade industries. 
Lack of skill and low wages are partly responsible for the 
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children’s shifting from firm to firm. More than 1,000 chil- 
dren between fourteen and sixteen worked for two firms, 
and less than 1,000 for three or more firms during less 
than two years. Out of about a thousand children who 
left their first employment, more than half quit in less than 
a year. Think of the effect upon the child of this constant 
shifting and waywardness! Not even the so-called “habit 
of work,” by which child labor is so often justified, will 
stand by the child in later life. It is therefore not at all 
surprising that working men of such beginnings often suc- 
cumb to distaste for work in the very prime of life. The 
effects, then, of child labor upon the health of the working 
child and its stability in industry are well calculated to pro- 
duce a class of men whose ill health and shiftlessness would 
naturally predispose them to vagrancy in its diverse forms. 

Thus, whether we consider these facts in the light of 
the vagrant’s past, or in the light of the child worker’s 
future, we are forced to recognize that, not all, but certain 
causes of vagrancy almost exactly correspond to certain 
effects of child labor. This conclusion is sustained by the 
highest national authorities on all social questions, chief 
among them Dr. Felix Adler and Miss Jane Addams, two 
distinguished representatives of the National Child Labor 
Committee. Nor is the conclusion either surprising or 
new. It simply drives home the truth that you can’t burn 
life’s candle at both ends. 

















How Connecticut Got Her Woman 


Factory Inspector 
By Delia Lyman Porter 


T started with the reading of a book, “The Long Day,” 
by Dorothy Richardson. After I had read the thrilling 
story of her experiences in trying to get work in New York, 
of the vile talk and immoral atmosphere of many of the 
factories, I determined to find out for myself what the 
“long day” of the New Haven factory girl was like. And 
so interesting did the quest become that from that day to 
thus, I have been absorbed in the problem of Connecticut 
working girls——how they live and what we women who 
have more advantages and more leisure can do to help them. 
I began by visiting the principal factories of New 
Haven and seeing for myself the conditions of work. I 
mimeographed question blanks covering factory and home 
life, and to these, by’ means of the intervention of mission, 
settlement, and club workers, I got answers from eighty-two 
factory girls, throwing a flood of light on many interesting 
points. Then I cultivated the acquaintance of as many 
working girls as I could lay hold of, inviting them to my 
house for a cup of chocolate in the evening or on Saturday 
afternoon for a cup of tea, over which we discussed with 
absolute unreserve the conditions under which they worked. 
Perhaps the most illuminating talk was with a forewoman 
from one of the most poorly managed factories I visited, 
whom I asked to come and see me. She came after her 
day’s work and I persuaded her to stay to dinner. What a 
revelation that talk was! The gulf between her life and 
mine! She had never even been in my section of the town 
before. And the heartbreaking stories of the vile talk to 
which almost every girl who works must be subjected, and 
of the often immoral foremen who use their power over 
young and innocent girls, forcing them either to accept 
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their plans or be discharged! I also consulted the State 
Factory Inspector and read inspection reports from other 
states. 


In all these ways I got the material for my paper which 
was finally as long as a Ph. D. thesis. In it I portrayed 
the “Long Day” of the six thousand New Haven factory girls, 
how many of them rise at five to do house work before they 
start; how hard they work from seven to six with one hour 
at noon which is often spent in eating their lunch at the 
bench where they work; how poor the ventilation is; how 
tired they get about four in the afternoon; how unnour- 
ishing are the meager breakfast and luncheon; how they 
hurry home to supper, but are either so tired they soon go 
to bed or crave the diversion which they can usually find 
only in the vaudeville theater or wretched cheap dances 
from which come deplorable results. Their wages average 
from six to seven dollars a week, though often more and 
often less. This is spent largely on glothes. Those who 
do not live at home cannot pay for decent board and 
have any residue for clothes and other necessities on such 
a wage. 

As a result of this study, I felt the best way to help was 
to get a woman factory inspector appointed for Connecticut, 
and to this I bent all my energies. I first got the approval 
of the Chief Inspector who verified all the facts of my in- 
vestigation, and then read my paper to as many women’s 
clubs as possible. Early securing the codperation of the In- 
dustrial Committee of the Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
I was asked to read it in many parts of the state, where I 
urged similar local studies. This was in the spring of 1906. 
In the fall and winter I read parts of my paper to the 
governor-elect who thereafter recommended a woman in- 
spector in his message as did also the chief inspector. I 
read it to senators and representatives and people who 
might influence them and I wrote and instigated supporting 
articles in the press in different parts of the state. We got 
the Federated Clubs to appoint industrial committees who 
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should get petitions signed and should influence legislators 
from their district and the press. 

In January, President Luther of Trinity College pre- 
sented our bill in the senate. The petitions began to pour 
in in an avalanche from all over the state, far more than 
for any other measure of the session. Connecticut was ap- 
parently in an uproar to get a woman inspector (and this 
is what the codperation of women’s clubs can effect). At 
our hearing before the Labor Committee on February 6 
we had not only the support of the working girls, one of 
whom went up with me and testified that with such an in- 
spector to advise, the rubber strike which she had led three 
years before, would never have been, but we had also the 
support of the leading manufacturers of the State, a printed 
list of a hundred of whom was given to each legislator with 
a little pamphlet, “The Need of a Woman Inspector,” which 
we distributed by thousands throughout the state. The com- 
mittee recommended the passage of the bill, and on June 11 
the bill was unanimously approved by the Senate. But after 
a sharp and exciting debate, for though there was no oppo- 
sition to the factory inspector herself, there was much to 
the form of her appointment which was to be on the recom- 
mendations of a six-year commission of three women ap- 
pointed by the governor. This method we had demanded 
because we knew, from the experience of other states, that 
a poor woman inspector was worse than none and we felt 
the appointment must be kept entirely out of politics. This 
some politicians did not, of course, like. 

So far, all had gone as merrily as a marriage bell. At 
the close of the debate in the Senate even the aged door- 
keeper, upon seeing my evident joy, remarked sympathet- 
ically, “Want it for yourself, ma’am, I suppose.” But “the 
best laid plans of mice and men gang aft aglee.” The ene- 
mies of the commission idea worked so secretly in the House 
that when it came up later in June it was voted down ab- 
solutely and to all appearances finally. We had supposed 
the House to be all right and had not attempted so arduous 
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a campaign of education as in the Senate. But now began 
our real hard work, compared to which all hitherto was as 
child’s play. We must change the opinion of the two hun- 
dred and fifty Representatives within the three or four days 
which then seemed the time before the final decision. No 
time was lost. The next morning we were in Hartford ex- 
plaining the error of their ways to the misguided Represent- 
atives of the day before. Time fails to tell of the hundreds 
of letters written, the interviews employed. Suffice it to 
say on July 16 a glorious victory was ours and the Woman 
Inspector Bill was passed, commission and all. In appoint- 
ing me on the commission, the governor presented me with 
the pen with which he signed the bill. 

From many candidates we selected Miss Corcoran, an 
ex-factory worker who has had wide experience as a social 
secretary in both factory and department store, and is un- 
usually fitted for the place. She is already doing a splendid 
work and more than justifying all our labor. I have asked 
all the Women’s Clubs of our State to back her up by ap- 
pointing industrial committees who shall introduce her to 
working girls and employes as she visits each town, and so 
enable her to get at true conditions as she could not other- 
wise do. 


And so because of a commission chosen and backed by 
thousands of interested women all over the State (two 
unique features in inspection work) we believe our Con- 
necticut woman inspector will be able to do a greater work 
than any other has been able to accomplish. Other States 
may follow our example for the getting of our commission- 
chosen inspector bill passed has been pronounced by one of 
the greatest authorities in the country “to be the greatest 
achievement in behalf of working women for a quarter of 
a century.” 

And now if every Chautauqua Circle which reads this 
story might be impelled to do what it can for working girls 
all over our country! Do you ask how? Briefly as follows: 

1. Call for a reading course on industrial conditions 
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and what is done to better them—as fascinating a study as 
can be conceived—and begin by reading “The Long Day.” 

2. Have an Industrial Committee in each Circle and 
especially put on it any kindred of employers of women. 

3. Let this committee investigate local conditions some- 
what as in the New Haven study described above. 

4. If the need of noon lunch clubs and evening clubs 
for recreation and improvement is apparent, start such 
clubs. Transmute the culture you are all absorbing into 
pleasure and profit for those who have no time or strength 
for reading, by imparting it at these clubs. 

5. Study local and state laws governing women’s labor 
and, if not’ enforced, report to the State Inspector and to the 
Consumers League, and be ready to support by petition and 
by influencing public opinion any good new laws proposed. 
If your State has no woman inspector, get one, chosen by 
commission, and back her up by your interest. 

If every member of a Chautauqua Circle and of a 
Woman’s Club throughout our land becomes thus interested, 
the threatened contest between labor and capital will never 
become the terrible fact which is so often foretold. 








Augustus Saint-Gaudens 


The tributes to the character and genius of Saint-Gau- 
dens which have been called forth since his death a few 
months ago, have been a revelation to many persons of the 
debt which America owes to this great artist. 

He was so richly endowed with the rarest artistic gifts 
that his interpretation of the spirit of his time, as ex- 
pressed through his works, made a direct and sure appeal. 
Men and women of artistic training and critical habit of 
mind have vied with each other in analyzing and paying 
tribute to his remarkable powers; and multitudes of other 
men and women far too simple minded to put into words 
their understanding of his work have felt instinctively its 
strong human quality. 

At the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York, a 
collection of his works, more complete than those of any 
one artist ever before shown in America, were gathered to- 
gether at the time of his birthday, the city in this way com- 
memorating her illustrions son. During the six weeks of this 
exhibit, tens of thousands of people visited the Museum and 
illustrations of the more notable statues and reliefs were re- 
produced widely by the daily press. A writer in summing 
up the impressions made by the exhibit and in particular 
the sculptor’s intense interest in the portrayal of character 
said, “It is this poignant and dramatic element in his genius 
that first subtly and gradually but then with a kind of thrill- 
ing force, moves the imagination as the collection of Saint- 
Gaudens’ works is surveyed.” 

A lifetime of sixty years seems at best a scant allow- 
ance for a human career, yet estimated by the extent of 
Mr. Saint-Gaudens’ influence upon the art of this country, 
it measures a full span. 

Of French and Irish parentage, his own birthplace being 
Dublin, he came to New York when a very small child, and 
his Celtic temperament throughout his life responded sym- 
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pathetically to the atmosphere of the new world. Out of 
his Paris training and his three years in Rome he brought 
back to his own land the creative enthusiasm of the Italian 
Renaissance which sought to express individuality in true 
and beautiful forms, unhampered by tradition. 

When he began his work in this country, our sculpture 
was in a decadent state, slavishly bound to classic models 
but entirely devoid of the classic spirit which spoke the mes- 
sage of its own time. Mr. Saint-Gaudens’ work sought for 
the sincere expression of the highest truth and this he ac- 
complished through the rare qualities with which he was en- 
dowed, intellectual grasp, spiritual insight, exquisite re- 
finement combined with strength and virility of execution. 

His statue of Farragut marked an epoch in the art of 
sculpture in this country. It was a portrait statue but how 
far removed from the commonplace effigies which at that 
period disfigured our public parks. The famous commander 
was portrayed in his own natural environment, so admirably 
adjusted to his surroundings that one almost had a con- 
sciousness of the swaying deck and the fresh breeze playing 
about him. Here was a beautiful work of art decorative in 
the highest sense, sincere in every line. 


Not many years later the commission for a statue of 
Lincoln for Chicago brought him face to face with one of 
the most difficult problems in modern sculpture. Yet the 
result proved his capacity for the highest achievement; for 
his genius gathered up the manifold qualities of the great 
president’s character and fused them into a portrait which, 
mere bronze as it is, conveys an extraordinary impression 
of personal power. The Shaw Memorial in which original- 
ity of conception is combined with lofty sentiment, the Sher- 
man statue already classed among the few great equestrian 
statues of the world, and the mysterious figure of inscruta- 
ble mien which constitutes the Adams Memorial in Wash- 
ington are additional evidence of a wealth of artistic gifts 
rare in any age or country. 
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In the earlier years of his work he gave much attention 
to portraiture in low relief, a field in which his masterly 
skill and refinement of feeling produced effects of the most 
exquisite character. Aside from his own personal achieve- 
ment his influence upon the art of his time has been very 
great. A man of unusually winning personality, he had a 
vast capacity for work, and a fidelity to his ideals which 
would not be satisfied with anything short of perfection. 
Hampered with ill health so that years of labor had to be 
sacrificed, he yet preserved his sweetness of nature, inimita- 
ble sense of humor and generous appreciation of the work 
of others. 

America is fortunate in her heritage of a life which has 
given to the art of the new world an influence which is in- 
calculable. More than this, we may well believe that, in the 
words of a fellow artist, “He is destined to take his place 
somewhere among the few artists whose work transcends 
time and place and becomes part of the universal human 
inheritance.” 
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Some Nature Poetry 


To most of our readers Spring will have already become 
a welcome guest by the time this magazine is received, even 
to those with whom our 


; “Back’ard springs 
Kind o’ haggle with their greens an’ things.” 


That spring is here is sufficient justification for the fol- 
lowing quotations from three of our best nature poets. The 
passages selected are familiar, doubtless, to many readers 
but they well bear endless repetition. 


The Grass--From*‘ Poems,” By Emily Dickinson 


The grass so little has to do,— 
A sphere of simple green, 
With only butterflies to brood, 
And bees to entertain, 


And stir all day to pretty tunes 
The breezes fetch along, 
And hold the sunshine in its lap 
And bow to everything; 


And thread the dews all night, like pearls, 
And make itself so fine,— 

A duchess were too common 

For such a noticing. 


And even when it dies, to pass 
In odors so divine, 
As lowly spices gone to sleep, 
Or amulets of pine. 


And then to dwell in sovereign barns, 
And dream the days away,— 
The grass so little has to do, 
I wish I were the hay! 
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I, country-born an’ bred, know where to find 
Some blooms thet make the season suit the mind, 
An’ seem to metch the doubtin’ bluebird’s notes,— 
Half-vent’rin’ liverworts in furry coats, 
Bloodroots, whose rolled-up leaves-ef you oncurl, 
Each on ’em’s cradle to a baby-pearl,— 

But these are jes’ Spring’s pickets; sure ez sin, 
The rebble frosts ‘Il try to drive ’em in; 

For half our May’s so awfully like May n’t, 
*Twould rile a Shaker or an evrige saint; 

Though I own up I like our back’ard springs 
Thet kind o’ haggle with their greens an’ things, 
An’ when you ’most give up, ’uthout more words, 
Toss the fields full 0’ blossoms, leaves, an’ birds; 
Thet’s Northun natur’, slow an’ apt to doubt, 

But when it doos git stirred, there’s no gin-out! 


Fust come the blackbirds clatt’rin’ in tall trees. 
An’ settlin’ things in windy Congresses,— 

Queer politicians, though, for I’ll be skinned 

Ef all on ’em don’t head aginst the wind. 

’Fore long the trees begin to show belief,— 

The maple crimsons to a coral reef, 

Then saffern swarms swing off from all the willers 
So plump they look like yaller catterpillars, 
Then gray hossches’nuts leetle hands unfold 
Softer’n a baby’s be at three days old; 

Thet’s robin-redbreast’s almanick; he knows 

Thet arter this ther’s only blossom-snows; 

So, choosin’ out a handy crotch an’ spouse, 

He goes to plast’rin’ his adobe house. 

Then seems to come a hitch,—things lag behind, 
Till some fine mornin’ Spring makes up her mind, 
An’ ez, when snow-swelled rivers cresh their dams 
Heaped-up with ice that dovetails in an’ jams, 

A leak comes spirtin’ thru some pin-hole cleft, 
Grows stronger, fercer, tears out right an’ left, 
Then all the waters bow themselves an’ come, 
Suddin’, in one gret slope o’ shedderin’ foam, 
Jes’ so our Spring gits everythin’ in tune 

An’ gives one leap from Aperl into June; 

Then all comes crowdin’ in; afore you think, 
Young oak-leaves mist the side-hill woods with pink 
The catbird in the laylock bush is loud; 

The orchards turn to heaps o’ rosy cloud; 
Red-cedars blossom tu, though few folks know it, 
An’ look all dipt in sunshine like a poet; 

The lime-trees pile their solid stacks o’ shade 

An’ drows’ly simmer with the bees’ sweet trade; 
In ellum-shrouds the flashin’ hangbird clings 
An’ for the summer vy’ge his hammock slings; 
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All down the loose-walled lanes in archin’ bowers 
The barb’ry droops its strings o’ golden flowers, 
Whose shrinkin’ hearts the school gals love to try 
With pins,—they’ll worry yourn so, boys, bimeby! 
Put I don’t love your cat’logue style,—do you ?— 
Ez if to sell off Natur’ by vendoo; 

One word with blood in ’t’s twice ez good ez two; 
"Nuff sed, June’s bridesman, poet o’ the year, 
Gladness on wings, the bobolink, is here; 
Half-hid in tip-top apple-blooms he swings, 

Or climbs aginst the breeze with quiverin’ wings, 
Or givin’ way to ’t in mock despair, 

Runs down, a brook o’ laughter, thru the air. 


I ollus feel the sap start in my veins 

In Spring, with curus. heats an’ prickly pains 
Thet drive me, when I git a chance, to walk 
Off by myself to hev a privit talk 

With a queer critter thet can’t seem to ’gree 
Along o’ me like most folks,—Mister Me. 
Thar’s times when I’m unsoshle ez a stone, 
An’ sort o’ suffercate to be alone,— 

I’m crowded jes’ to think that folks are nigh, 
An’ can’t bear nothin’ closer than the sky; 
Now the wind’s full ez shifty in the mind 

Ez wut it is ou’-doors, ef I ain’t blind, 

An’ sometimes in the fairest sou’west weather, 
My innard vane pints east for weeks together, 
My natur’ gits all goose-flesh, an’ my sins 
Come drizzlin’ on my conscience sharp ez pins; 
Wal, et sech times I jes’ slip out o’ sight 

An’ take it out in a fair stan’-up fight 

With the one cuss I can’t lay on the shelf, 
The crook’dest stick in all the heap,—Myself. 


* * * * * * 


From “An Ode in Time of Hesitation,” By 
William Vaughn Moody 


* * » * * * 


Through street and mall the tides of people go 
Heedless; the trees upon the Commons show 
No hint of green; but to my listening heart 
The still earth doth impart 

Assurance of her jubilant emprise, 

And it is clear to my long-searching eyes 
That love at last has might upon the skies. 
The ice is runneled on the little pond; 

A tell-tale patter drips from off the trees; 
The air is touched with southland spiceries, 
As if but yesterday it tossed the frond 

Of pendent mosses where the live-oaks grow 
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Beyond Virginia and the Carolines, 

Or had its will among the fruit and vines 
Of aromatic isles asleep beyond 

Florida and the Gulf of Mexico. 


Soon shall the Cape Ann children shout in glee, 
Spying the arbutus, spring’s dear recluse; 

Hill lads at dawn shall hearken the wild goose 
Go honking northward over Tennessee; 

West from Oswego to Sault Seinte-Marie, 
And on to where the Pictured Rocks are hung, 
And yonder where, gigantic, wilful, young, 
Chicago sitteth at the northwest gates, 

With restless violent hands and casual tongue 
Moulding her mighty fates, 

The Lakes shall robe them in ethereal sheen; 
And like a larger sea, the vital green 

Of springing wheat shall vastly be outflung 
Over Dakota and the prairie states. 

My desert people immemorial 

On Arizonan mesas shall be done 

Dim rites unto the thunder and the sun; 

Nor shall the primal gods lack sacrifice 

More splendid, when the White Sierras call 
Unto the Rockies straightway to arise 

And dance before the unveiled ark of the year, 
Sounding their windy cedars as for shawms, 
Unrolling rivers clear 

For flutter of broad phylacteries ; 

While Shasta signals to Alaskan seas 

That watch old sluggish glaciers downward creep 
To fling their icebergs thundering from the steep, 
And Mariposa through the purple calms 

Gazes at far Hawaii crowned with palms 
Where East and West are met,— 

A rich seal on the ocean’s bosom set 

To say that East and West are twain, 

With different loss and gain: 

The Lord hath sundered them; let them be sundered yet. 


* - 7. a e a 
William James on International Peace 


The following quotations are taken from an address 
made by William James at the Peace Banquet given in Bos- 
ton, October 7, 1904, on the closing day of the World’s 
Peace Congress. The entire address will be found in the 
Atlantic Monthly for December, 1904. 


I am only a philosopher, and there is only one thing that a 
philosopher can be relied on to do. You know that the function of 
statistics has been ingeniously described as being the refutation of 
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other statistics. Well, a philosopher can always contradict other 
philosophers. In ancient times philosophers defined man as the 
rational animal; and philosophers since then have always found 
much more to say about the rational than about the animal part of 
the definition. But looked at candidly, reason bears about the same 
proportion to the rest of human nature that we in this hall bear to 
the rest of America, Europe, Asia, Africa, and Polynesia. Reason 
is one of the very feeblest of Nature’s forces, if you take it at any 
one spot and moment. It is only in the very long run that its effects 
become perceptible. Reason assumes to settle things by weighing 
them against one another without prejudice, partiality, or excite- 
ment; but what affairs in the concrete are settled by is and always 
will be just prejudices, partialities, cupidities, and excitements. Ap- 
pealing to reason as we do, we are in a sort of a forlorn hope situ- 
ation, like a small sand-bank in the midst of a hungry sea ready to 
wash it out of existence. But the sand-banks grow when the con- 
ditions favor; and weak as reason is, it has the unique advantage 
over its antagonists that its activity never lets up and that it presses 
always in one direction, while men’s prejudices vary, their passions 
ebb and flow, and their excitements are intermittent. Our sand- 
bank, I absolutely believe, is bound to grow,—bit by bit it will get 
dyked and break-watered. But sitting as we do in this warm room, 
with music and lights and the flowing bowl and smiling faces, it 
is easy to get too sanguine about our task, and since I am called 
to speak, I feel as if it might not be out of place to say a word about 
the strength of our enemy. 
Pa . * « + + 


Not only men born to be soldiers, but non-combatants by trade 
and nature, historians in their studies, and clergymen in their pul- 
pits, have been war’s idealizers. They have talked of war as of 
God’s court of justice. And, indeed, if we think how many things 
besides the frontiers of states the wars of history have decided, 
we must feel some respectful awe, in spite of all the horrors. 

* * * . x x 


The blessings we actually enjoy, such as they are, have grown 
up in the shadow of the wars of antiquity. The various ideals were 
backed by fighting wills, and where neither would give way, the 
God of battles had to be the arbiter. A shallow view, this, truly; 
for who can say what might have prevailed if man had aver been 
a reasoning and not a fighting animal? Like dead men, dead causes 
tell no tales, and the ideals that went under in the past, along with 
all the tribes that represented them, find today no recorder, no ex- 
plainer, no defender. 

But apart from theoretic defenders, and apart from every 
soldierly individual straining at the leash, and clamoring for oppor- 
tunity, war has an omnipotent support in the form of our imagina- 
tion. Man lives by habits, indeed, but what he lives for is thrills and 
excitements. The only relief from Habit’s tediousness is periodical 
excitement. From time immemorial wars have been, especially for 
non-combatants, the supremely thrilling excitement. Heavy and drag- 
ging at its end, at its outset every war means an explosion of im- 
aginative energy. The dams of routine burst, and boundless pros- 
pects open. The remotest spectators share the fascination. 
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We do ill, I fancy, to talk much of universal peace or of a general 
disarmament. We must go in for preventive medicine, not for radical 
cure. We must cheat our foe, politically circumvent his action, not 
try to change his nature. In one respect war is like love, though in 
no other. Both leave us intervals of rest; and in the intervals life 
goes on perfectly well without them, though the imagination still 
dallies with their possibility. Equally insane when once aroused 
and under headway, whether they shall be aroused or not depends 
on accidental circumstances. How are old maids and old bachelors 
made? Not by deliberate vows of celibacy, but sliding on from year 
to year with no sufficient matrimonial provocation. So of the nations 
with their wars. Let the general possibility of war be left open, 
in Heaven’s name, for the imagination to dally with. Let the sol- 
diers dream of killing, as the old maids dream of marrying. But 
organize in every conceivable way the practical machinery for mak- 
ing each successive chance of war abortive. Put peace-men in power; 
educate the editors aud statesmen to responsibility ;—how beautifully 
did their trained responsibility in England make the Venezuela in- 
cident abortive! Seize every pretext, however small, for arbitration 
methods, and multiply the precedents; foster rival excitements and 
invent new outlets for heroic energy; and from one generation to 
another, the chances are that irritations will grow less acute and 
states of strain less dangerous among the nations. Armies and 
navies will continue, of course, and will fire the minds of populations 
with the potentialities of greatness. But their officers will find that 
somehow or other, with no deliberate intention on any one’s part, 
each successive “incident” has managed to evaporate and to lead 
nowhere, and that the thought of what might have been remains their 
only consolation. 


Tolstoy’s Reply to the Tzar 
} P23 


Tolstoy’s letter, in response to the Tzar’s invitation, through a 
communication made by his nephew, the Grand Duke Constantin, 
that the aged Count become reconciled to the Russian Greek Church, 
from which he was excommunicated, is one of the finest bits of 
work in behalf of liberty, humanity and peace, which has been per- 
formed in many a year. It is a model of sincerity, loyalty to con- 
viction, directness, simplicity and moral force. It needs no expo- 
sition and is as follows: 

“Your Majesty: A few more days, weeks or years and I am 
gone. Some days or decades more and Your Majesty will follow 
my example. That is the eternal law of nature. But before that 
occurs I desire to direct these lines to you as the ruler of the Rus- 
sian people. 

“I wish you could follow and realize the words and example 
of Christ: ‘Whoso will be master shall be a servant of the others. 
To rule a people or an empire does not mean to govern them by force 
and violence, but to serve them with wisdom and love, and execute 
the highest ideals for the benefit of the ruled. 

“Neither parliament nor constitutional government makes a 
nation happy, great or advanced, but the ideals for which they strive 
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and the freedom necessary to obtain those ideals. If you will be a 
ruler as described and realized by Christ, your first duty is to build 
your sovereignty upon the love of peace, liberty and brotherhood. 
Build your empire upon the religion of humanity and peace, and there 
will be not necessary either prisons or enormous military expenses. 
Give freedom to every man to think, worship or speak as he likes, 
and they will learn to rule themselves with love and wisdom. There- 
fore, I beg to suggest to Your Majesty these rules for ruling: 

“1. To follow the example of Christ and become a servant 
of the nation. 

“2. Abolish the army of violence and establish an army of peace 
and love. 

“3. Give the largest freedom to all the individuals of our coun- 
try to act as they think right and proper. 

“4. Renounce all the wealth and luxury, abolish all titles and 
particular privileges, and proclaim the religion of Christ and hu- 
manity as the fundamental constitution of our empire. 

“Having done this, you will become one of the greatest rulers 
of the present time and your name will be blessed and worshipped 
by millions. 

Very respectfully submitted, 

“Leo Torstoy.” 
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THE TENNYSON CLASS. 

Many members of the Class of 1908 are looking for- 
ward with bright anticipations to their coming graduation 
at Chautauqua. Alumni Hall, the class headquarters, will 
be the center of attraction and the cozy class room which 
is situated on the right hand side of the second floor at 
the rear, the “sunset corner,” will be recognized by its por- 
traits of Tennyson and its artistic “red rose” panel on the 
door. The classes of 1892 and 1900 share the room with 
1908. They are good neighbors and there will be many 
pleasant interchanges of courtesies. Alumni Hall looks 
across the park, in the center of which is the "82 Decennial 
fountain, to the Hall of Philosophy where Round Tables 
are held and also the impressive exercises of Recognition 
Day. At scores of other Chautauquas, also, members of 
the class will find a cordial welcome, and an acquaintance 
with Tennyson’s “Ulysses” will serve as a passport to good 
fellowship among members of 1908 who meet at these cen- 
ters for the first time. 

There will be many 1908’s whose summer outings will 
not include a Chautauqua but their diplomas will find 
them out, and recognize their class loyalty. It may be well 
to remind Chautauquans that graduation does not neces- 
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sarily imply filling out review papers. These are the joy 
of the enthusiast who is working for the pleasure of test- 
ing his powers, and incidentally winning seals for his di- 
ploma. But the diploma may be honorably won by the 
simple reading of the prescribed books and magazine arti- 
cles, and reporting these to the office at Chautauqua. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE TO THE CLASS OF 1908. 


Each member of the class should receive by the first 
of June a special circular sent out by the office at Chau- 
tauqua entitled “Report Blank and Final Address to the 
Graduating Class.” This blank provides spaces on which 
each member can report the four years’ reading and the 
seals, if any, for which he has made the required returns. 
The blank also contains the dates of Recognition Days at all 
the various Chautauquas with the time limit for sending in 
reports, and other items of interest to graduates. Any 
member who fails to receive this blank by June 1 should 
notify the office at Chautauqua, New York. 


CHAUTAUQUA IN KOREA. 


In last month’s Round Table an outline map indicated 
some centers of the C. L. S. C. in China, and Korea. The 
following letter from our Korean member, who, with her 
husband, belongs to the Class of 1910, shows how the C. 
L. S. C. course contributed to the varied experiences of a 
Korean missionary’s vacation. 


“Ever since I came to Korea as a bride, my husband and I 
planned to do some systematic reading together. It is so easy for 
missionaries to get into the ruts and we wanted something outside 
the usual line of our work to keep us awake. Last year we de- 
cided on the Chautauqua Reading Course and ordered books and 
magazine. . . . Mr. Moore’s work keeps him itinerating in the 
country most of the time, and the occasional trips home are always 
filled withework and preparation for the next trip. But during the 
winter we did find time for two delightful evenings with ‘Rational 
Living.” . . . Every month THe CHAUTAUQUAN came to us. 
‘Highways and Byways’ kept us in touch with the doings in the 
homeland which seems so far away. Of course the news was 3 
month old but we have become accustomed to that so we do not 
mind and only grumble when mails are delayed and two or three 
more weeks are added to the time of waiting. The other pages 
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were not read, but the magazines were put away carefully to be 
taken with us on our vacation. 

_ “Pyeng Yang is on the Great East River which reaches far 
up into the mountains. One of our early missionaries conceived 
the idea of using the river, the mountains, and the long, narrow, 
shallow boats used by the natives, for our vacation. So we improve 
our opportunities in the month of August when, being the time of 
floods and the boat owners having no use for their boats for carrying 
loads up or down the river, they may be had at a low rent, 
and the five boatmen for little more than their food and shoes. 
The boats are about sixty feet long, and ten feet wide in the center 
A house frame, usually 20x10 feet is made and placed over the cen- 
ter of the boat, leaving space at either end of the boat for the 
boatmen. Thatch roofs, solid floors, and canvas curtains for sides, 
when needed, are provided and the house is finished. A _ tiny 
kitchen is partitioned off at the rear and the remainder of the 
house is sitting room, dining room, or bed room according as the 
need may require, being easily transformed by means of the camp 
furniture every missionary has for his country trips. 

“When we packed our books for our vacation trip, the Chau 
tauqua magazines and books were not forgotten, and between 
mountain climbing and swimming we really had time to read quite 
a little, though there is still enough left for another summer. 

“Wordsworth, Tennyson, and Dr. King helped us have a per- 
fect rest by giving us a complete change from every day thoughts, 
and we came home ready for the duties of another year. 

“Mrs. J. Z. Moore.” 
A REVIEW OF AMERICAN PAINTING, 

Many of our readers will find it an advantage to de- 
tach the half dozen pages in the back of this Round Table 
devoted to a summary of American Painting and bind them 
separately in leaflet form. One of the delights of the study 
of art is the constant enlarging of one’s opportunities for 
making the acquaintance of pictures. Picture galleries and 
art stores are becoming more widely distributed and ex- 
hibitions of works by American artists accessible to ever 
increasing numbers of people. To have for reference a 
summary of the important names and tendencies in Ameri- 
can painting will, it is hoped, help students to use their op- 


portunities to the best advantage. 
SS 
TO THE CLASS OF 1808: “THE LANIERS.” 

The decennial exercises of the class will be held at 
Chautauqua, New York, in August, 1908. The exact date 
will be announced later. It will be not far from Recogni- 
tion Day. 
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The class, 
which is named 
for the two 
poets, Mr. Clif- 
ford Lanier and 
his brother, the 
late Mr. Sidney 
Lanier, will have 





the pleasure of 
The Church at Pyeng Yang, the largest in welcoming Mr. 

Korea, seating 1,800. Clifford Lanier 
who will take part in the decennial exercises. A Round 
Robin letter is in circulation, but it may fail to reach some 
members whose addresses have changed, or are not known. 
It is therefore desired that all members of the class com- 
municate at once with Mrs. R. P. Hopper, 98 Annette St., 
West, Toronto Junction, Canada, telling something of their 
daily experiences, that they may be better known by their 
classmates. These items will be woven into a Class Chron- 
icle to be read at the Decennial Exercises, and preserved 
among the Class archives. 


\ Chautauqua 
reader in Pforz 
heim, Germany, 
reports his some- 
what scattering 
method of reading 
the course makes 
it hardly possible 
for him to claim 
a diploma but that 
he is a firm friend 
of Chautauqua and 
is trying to spread 
ie FL A Ge 
idea in Germany. 
“In Europe,” he 
writes, “it means 
sowing seeds plen- 
tifully, overcom- 
ing many difficul- 
ties, and reaping ; 
very slowly; some A Missionary Residence in Pyeng Yang, 
day we shall reap.” Korea. 
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Alumni Hall, C. L. S. C. Headquarters at Chautauqua. 


Suggestions from a Brooklyn 1911: For class emblem, The 
Mignonette. For Class Motto: “Let us then be up and doing.” 
Comments from other members of the class are in order. 

A 1911 from Kentucky is starting out with the same sort of 
enthusiasm which characterized the Chautauqua readers of the 
early years when the novelty of the idea made an especially strong 
appeal. She says: “I write to say that I began the reading and 
study of the four books and eight magazines December first, and 
have completed the Brief and White seal memoranda of one hun 
dred questions in three and one-half months, a great achievement 
for one so old and rusty as myself. I am proud of it. Of course 
they are open for correction and criticism, yet I have made a great 
endeavor to have them correct, by indefatigable work, studying 
every afternoon and night. I am boarding in the country where 
I have not had any advantage of a single book, but a small dic 
tionary for reference. . . . I have enjoyed Miss Spencer’s 
‘American Painting’ so much.” 

For uncounted Chautauqua readers the end of the four years’ 
course has literally been a “commencement.” This is illustrated 
by a member from Springport, Michigan, who graduating from the 
Cc. L. S. C. in 1885 has had the books and CHAUTAUQUAN, with a 
few intervals, throughout these twenty-three years. 

A member of the class of ’91 from New York City in sending 
her annual fee for the year 1907-8, says: “Pardon my neglect 
in sending my annual fee for 1908. As this is the first time in 
twenty years, I feel sure you will.” 
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Cc. L. S. C. MOTTOES. 


“We study the Word and the Works of God.” 
“Let us Keep Our Heavenly Father in the Midst.” 
“Never be Discouraged.” 


C. L. S. C. MEMORIAL DAYS. 


Irentnc Day—October 1. SpeciaL SuNpay—May, second 
Bryant Dav—November 3. Sunday. 
SPECIAL Sunpay — November, INTERNATIONAL Peace Day — 

second Sunday. May 18. 

Mitton Day—December 0. SpeciaL Sunpay—July, second 
Cortece Day — January, last Sunday. 

Thursday. INAUGURATION Day — August, 
Lanier Day—February 3. first Saturday after first Tues- 
Spectat SunpAY—February, sec- day. 

ond Sunday. Sr. Paut’s Day—August, second 
LoncretLtow Day—February 27. Saturday after first Tuesday. 
SHAKESPEARE Day—April 23. Recocnition Day—August, third 
Anprson Day—May 1. Wednesday. 


£2] 
OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READING FOR JUNE. 
FIRST WEEK. 


In THe CHAUTAUQUAN: “As Others See Us,” Chapter XVI, Part 
2: “Some Signs of Hope.” “American Painting,” Chapter 
IX: “Modern Landscape Painting.” 

SUGGESTIONS FOR CLOSING PROGRAM OF THE YEAR. 

Circles which are dramatically inclined will not go far astray 
if they present one of Howell’s well-known farces. The action of 
these is simple and the number of characters not too numerous to 
make them available for a circle of moderate size. The last circle 
report (Carthage, Mo.) in the Round Table this month suggests 
a plan for an exhibition of silhouttes which may be made quite 
extensive and very interesting as a review of the year’s authors. 

An exhibition of American paintings through reproductions 
might be made an interesting and important contribution by the 
Circle to the pleasure and education of the community. A centrally 
located room in the Y. M. C. A. or Public Library or elsewhere 
could be secured where the pictures might be on exhibition for a 
week. A few extra copies of THE CHAUTAUQUAN would make it 
possible to mount all of the pictures separately. If the room has 
an unattractive wall, some simple frames could be made and cov- 
ered with plain green ingrain paper which makes an attractive back- 
ground, and on these panels the pictures could be grouped. They 
should be arranged chronologically in the Colonial period and later, 
in their natural divisions of historical, figure, portrait, landscape 
and mural painting. Very considerable additions can be made to 
the pictures by looking up some of the magazines listed in the 
bibliography. These may possibly be secured at a low rate by cor- 
respondence with some old book store in a neighboring city or a 
notice in a local paper may put the Circle in possession of many 
treasures in the way of supplementary illustrations. The “Masters 
in Art” Monographs, 20 cents each (Bates and Guild, Boston), 
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on Copley and Stuart and on Washington contain a large number 
of admirable pictures. It is quite possible that in many towns the 
exhibition could be supplemented by original works of American 
art which might be loaned for the occasion by private families 
or by dealers. In this way, the public would have a chance not 
only to study the originals but to see them in their historic connec- 
tion. Arrangements might be made with some art student or teacher 
to give talks on the pictures at a given hour each day, pointing 
out the significant features in the development of American Art. 
If the Circle thought wise, a small fee might be charged and the 
proceeds used to purchase art reproductions for the public library. 
= 
REVIEW QUESTIONS ON “AS OTHERS SEE US.” CHAP- 
TER XVI. PART II. 


1. What are some of the questions that confront us in our 
quest for signs of progress? 2. What early opinions were ex- 
pressed regarding the Press in the United States? 3. What com- 
parison may be made between our Weeklies and Monthlies and the 
Daily press? 4. How have the Dailies been influenced by these 
periodicals? 5. What example is given of the low estate of the 
Press in 1812? 6. How does our history illustrate the close con- 
nection between politics and business? 7. Is there any indication 
of progress in this direction? If so, what? 8 What low state 
af the public conscience is indicated by records of our prisons in 
the early nineteenth century? 9. How were “perquisites” regarded 
in official life? 10. Illustrate the changed attitude toward bribery. 
11. How does the official corruption following the Civil War com- 
pare with that of our early political history? 12. What corrupt 
business conditions are revealed by the Senate records of New 
York State? 13. How is this same spirit shown in other states? 
14. How does our attitude toward tuberculosis illustrate progress? 
15. How are we showing a new attitude toward monopoly? 16. 
What excuse does it offer for its lawlessness? 17. For what 
achievements does it deserve credit? 18. What danger is there in 
our attitude toward “the rich?” 19. What are some of the prin- 
ciples which must rule in the twentieth century? 20. What great 
truth has come home to the people of the Pacific Coast? 21. With 
what pertinent advice does our author close his series of studies? 

SEARCH QUESTIONS. 

1. Who are the editors respectively of The World's Work, 
The Review of Reviews, The American Magazine, Collier's, and 
The Outlook? 2. How many daily papers are published in each 
of the following cities: New York, Chicago, Boston, St. Louis, 
Seattle, Baltimore, and New Orleans? 3. How many religious 
Weeklies are published in this country? 4. How many so-called 
socialistic publications are produced in this country? 





REVIEW QUESTIONS ON AMERICAN PAINTING. 


1. What were the general characteristics of the “Hudson 
River School?” 2. How were art ideals in this country influenced 
by Hunt and La Farge? 3. What men held a corresponding po- 
sition in relation to landscape? 4. What changes in style are 
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observable in the work of Inness? 5. How was he influenced 
by his European experience? 6. What are his most marked char- 
acteristics? What his limitations? 7. In what respect was his 
work great? 8. Contrast the work of Wyant with that of Inness. 
9. What qualities gave to Homer D. Martin deservedly high rank? 
10. Contrast the old style fashion of painting trees with the newer 
methods employed. 11. What does the painter mean by “model- 
ing” in nature? 12. How does a modern painter heighten his 
efiects by a study of “values?” 13. What various aspects of land- 
scape painting are made the subject of study by different artists? 
14. What qualities give to the work of Ranger a peculiar distinc- 
tion? 15. What artistic training had Dwight W. Tryon? 16. 
What are the characteristics of his paintings? 17. What are some 
of the other names connected with this group of artists? 18. 
What criticism may be made of “Spring” by Bolton Jones? 19. 
What are the distinctive features of Impressionism? 20. What 
examples of it are here discussed. 21. Discuss some of the re- 
spective merits of Redfield, Schofield, and Dougherty. 22. What 
striking developments have been shown in the work of Mr. Charles 
Francis Browne? 


ANSWERS TO SEARCH QUESTIONS ON MAY READING. 


1. A famous Italian family of the fifteenth century among 
the members of which were Pope Alexander VI, his son Cesare 
Borgia created cardinal in 1492 and his daughter Lucrezia Borgia 
Duchess of Ferrara, a woman of great beauty and ability. 2. 
The New York Evening Post. 3. Editor of World’s Work since 
1900. Member of the firm of Doubleday Page & Co.; born Cary, 
N. C., 1855, graduate of Randolph-Macon College, Va., and Johns 
Hopkins University, editor Forum 1890-5. Atlantic Monthly 1896-9. 
4. Establishing an attitude toward China which preserved the open 
door, and in the Russo-Japanese War assured the integrity of that 
nation. 


NEWS FROM READERS AND CIRCLES. 

A South Dakota member seemed to be the center of an in- 
quiring group as Pendragon prepared to call the roll of the Round 
Table. “It’s my portfolio which is exciting this commotion,” ex- 
plained the delegate. “And if you like, I will show it to the others. 
I wanted very much to get acquainted with modern American artists 
and so I tried working out a simple plan. My notion is that one 
learns a good deal from contrasts so I’m planning to keep two artists 
on hand all the time whose work can be compared. Just at present 
they are Sargent and Alexander. I picked up a number of pictures 
of each artist in various ways. I live in the country and have no 
library, so I first inquired of all my neighbors for the magazines 
mentioned in THe CHAUTAUQUAN’s bibliography and got a few in 
this wav—though you'd be surprised to see how few magazines many 
country families have. Then I wrote to the public library in a 
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nearby city and asked for the name of an old book dealer. Through 
him I secured some of the magazines I wanted and I sent to the pub- 
lishers for the rest. Altogether I spent a dollar and a half and I 
have a fine outlay. Then I got my oldest boy to make me two bul- 
letin boards out of pine stained a soft brown shade and finished with 
a narrow strip of molding around the edge. He sand-papered and 
rubbed down the board till it really looks quite ornamental. I se- 
lected the two spots in my house where [ spend a good deal of time— 
the wall on one side of my kitchen opposite which I stand to wipe 
dishes and another well lighted corner of the living room which I 
face every time I drop down into the big rocker, and here I hung 
up my boards. With thumb tacks I mounted the Alexanders on 
the living room board and the Sargents in the kitchen. The Sar- 
gents have a more militant air and seem to keep me up to my best 
efforts. The Alexanders have a deliciously luxurious quality which 
fits in with my moments of rest. The children look at the pictures 
a great deal and discuss their favorites with enthusiasm and are 
looking forward to the time when they can see an original. They 
call the portrait of little Beatrice Goelet ‘Baby Sister’ and Alex- 
ander’s Autumn ‘the floating lady.’ Now I’m working away at odd 
minutes on a landscape series as you will see from these in my 
portfolio and I shall have ‘Rocky Mountain’ painters in one room 
and Impressionists in another. You can’t think what an interesting 
way it is to study pictures.” 

“Do you remember,” said Pendragon, “what Agassiz said to 
his teachers? ‘Train your pupils to be observers, and have them 
provided with the specimens about which you speak.’ Some day 
these South Dakota boys and girls will go to a big picture gallery. 
It would be worth a good deal to see them catch their first glimpse 
of Sargents and Alexanders.” 

“The delegate’s allusion to the scarcity of literature in the 
country reminds me,” said a member from the Deerpark Circle of 
Port Jervis, New York, “of the good time we had this spring get- 
ting together a collection of books and magazines for the soldiers 
at a very lonely army post. It doesn’t seem quite fair to enjoy 
all these opportunities and not give some one else a chance. I keep 
thinking of that quotation in Mr. Grabo’s article on the poet Moody— 





“Who has given to me this sweet 

And given my brother dust to eat 

And when will his wage come in?” 
This winter we have twenty members and most interesting and 
profitable meetings and excellent attendance under all sorts of diffi- 
culties. ‘Races and Immigrants’ engaged most of our attention up 
to January 1st and one of the best things we have had was a re- 
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view of ‘Aliens or Americans’ by the pastor of one of our churches, 
taking part of the time for several meetings. Another very helpful 
feature is free discussion on all subjects. We have few formal 
papers, aiming rather to set ourselves thinking and talking on the 
most important points. We had a live debate on the Chinese Ex- 
clusion Act, and are planning for another this month on Trades- 
Unionism. We are also to have a review of Bryce’s ‘American Com- 
monwealth’ by our Free Librarian. We find the course of study 
so interesting, so informing, so formative, that nothing would in- 
duce us to give it up.” 

“We've tried rather a novel plan this year, at least it is for 
us,” said the Clyde, New York, delegate. “In November our local 
Circle of twenty-five members purchased, as individuals, the thirteen 
books that were to be studied in ‘Provincial Types’ and beginning 
on the 13th of that month, we began circulating them among the 
members. We purchased enough extra books from the suggested 
list in the outline to make one for each family and so changed the 
books in regular order each week. The time was short for reading 
the book in addition to our regular required reading but the mem- 
bers have made an effort to read as many as possible. We found 
the plan very satisfactory and hope to enjoy our study of the re- 
quired book, ‘Provincial Types in American Fiction,’ much more 
because all have had the opportunity to read so many of the books 
that will be discussed.” 


= 


“You may consider us rather isolated,” commented the dele- 
gate from Meeker, Colorado, “when | tell you that we are in a cat- 
tle country forty-five miles from a railroad and reached by daily 
stage, but we have a grade school and a county high school with 
ten teachers. In the hunting season, this region is quite a center 
for tourists. Our Circle of twenty flourishes. It was started by a 
teacher and perhaps that is the reason we use quite largely the ‘quiz’ 
method. At all events, it seems to fit our case, but as 1911’s we are 
of course, open to new ideas.” 

“There seems to be great unanimity of sentiment on the point 
that we are ‘a very busy people,’” laughed Pendragon, as he ran 
through a number of very terse reports. “These may fitly be called 
‘witty,’ I think, if brevity is the soul of wit, but from an artistic 
point of view they lack ‘color.’ Nevertheless, we welcome and con- 
gratulate the Huntsville, Alabama, Circle upon its fine membership 
of thirty, the Beatrice, Nebraska Chautauquans who are enjoying 
the reading and have an average attendance of ten, and the time- 
honored Circle of Scranton, Pennsylvania, with an attendance of 
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twenty-five. The members of the Circle at Centerville, Tennessee, 
seem to have no chance, as yet, to investigate a foreign quarter for 
they have none. Four years from now I fancy that they, like many 
another southern town, will find some new elements in the popula- 
tion. Centerville has one thousand inhabitants and mining phos 
phate is its chief industry. They have, as yet, no public library, 
but the seventeen members of the Chautauqua Circle seem to have 
unlimited enthusiasm and of course, with their convictions, it is only 
a question of time when they will start a library.” 

“May I make a suggestion to some of these younger read- 
ers,” queried a member of the class of ’89. “In our class long years 
ago we had a very clever little book called ‘How to Judge of a Pic 
ture,’ by John C. Van Dyke. Dr. Van Dyke has since become famous 
and written many fine books. I think his ‘Art for Art’s Sake’ now 
covers much of the material in the little volume which I’ve men 
tioned, and you can find it in your own town libraries, but I am 
thinking of the many communities where there are C. L. S. C. mem- 
bers who belong to the four classes of ’89 to ’92 who doubtless 
have this little book in their private libraries and would be glad to 
lend it. It discusses pictures in most helpful fashion, explaining art 
terms and applying them to well-known pictures.” 

“T see Dr. Van Dyke has a new book,” commented Pendragon. 
“Tt is called, ‘Studies in Pictures: An Introduction to the Famous 
Galleries,’ and from a casual glance at it I should say it would be 
a valuable book for any of you to own. Dr. Van Dyke is an able 
critic and a teacher of more than ordinary skill.” 


— 


“Our Circle at Bowling Green, Ohio, would like to report,” 
remarked its secretary. “My Chautauqua experience covers many 


’ 


long years, for I belong to the class of ’87, but there is always 
something fresh in the work. We have ten members, most of them 
1910's. Our town of 5,000 is in the Black Swamp District of Ohno. 
It has been a great oil region and contains very few foreigners, but 
we have studied the subject of the immigrant with very deep in- 
terest; in fact our weekly meetings are so absorbing that the entire 
afternoon slips away before we know it. We stepped over our usual 
bounds on Longfellow’s Birthday and had an evening celebration, 
inviting our husbands and brothers and friends generally. Music 
and quotations, recitations and some of Longfellow’s poems with 
synopses of ‘Hiawatha’ and ‘Miles Standish’ refreshed our memo- 
ries and interested both the children and the grown-ups. Many of 
our boys and girls are learning to look to Chautauqua for guidance 
and it’s a good habit for them to cultivate.” 
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“IT have tried an experiment as the result of my interest in 
Races and Immigrants,” said a member from Russelville, Ala- 
bama. “I wrote a little play bringing in the various immigrants to 
be welcomed by Uncle Sam and Miss Columbia with provision for 
introducing patriotic songs, and it is to be presented by the high 
school students at the close of the year. It’s a good thing to have 
the young people establish firmly a friendly attitude toward foreign- 
ers. We have many Italians here who work in the mining plants. 
There are four of these plants which mine iron ore on the surface, 
so we already have the immigrant problem with us, and this old town 
has seen a good deal of American history. Some of the grave- 
stones in the cemetery record the ages of people who were born 
before the middle of the eighteenth century. I’ve enjoyed the whole 
course immensely. If only a little of Miss Addams’ ‘Newer Ideals 
of Peace’ could have been put into public sentiment before our civil 
war, how much our country might have gained from the absence of 
that tragedy.” 

“THe CHAUTAUQUAN has been most useful to me in various 
ways,” remarked a New York member, Mrs. Fisk. “I am chairman 
of the Literary Committee for the City Federation of Women’s 
Clubs representing about thirty-five thousand women. I have found 
much help in the magazine and our committee has acted upon its 
suggestions. As chairman of the Municipal League for the Bronx 
I found particularly valuable the articles in the Civic number last 
summer. We used the material as the basis of a public meeting 
held early in the fall. Our ‘Book and Thimble Club’ have met at 
the homes of members for about fifteen years. For the last five 
years I have been their president, and as many of the ladies do not 
have time for really good study, I make the most interesting program 
possible from the Chautauqua books and magazines. It is surpris- 
ing how much one can get from them and the suggestions for pro- 
grams in the magazines. As our name indicates, any one wishing to 
do so can bring her sewing, as it is quite informal, but really de- 
lightful in its spontaneity. We had a ‘Poe’ afternoon recently and 
one of our members surprised us by bringing a carved ivory puzzle 
that Edgar Allan Poe had given her when they lived side by side 
and were young friends. We found and talked with several people 
who knew him well and had many interesting incidents to recount. 
All had visited the cottage at Fordham where ‘The Raven’ was 
written. We have had a very pleasant winter’s work and if I am 
elected president again, I shall certainly hope to have the pleasure 
of continuing with your most excellent course.” 

The Niagara Falls delegate next asked permission to report, 
“if it won’t be overdoing New York State,” she said. “But as we are 
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four hundred miles away from New York City and close to Canada, 
our atmosphere is quite different. The ‘Niagaras’ are an enthusi- 
astic circle of thirty members. ‘Races and Immigrants’ stimulated 
a lively interest among our members and we have had many brief 
reports on the factories in our cities and on the different county and 
state institutions. We have acted upon program suggestions and 
made use of occasional book reviews of important books. Two very 
lively debates on the Chinese Exclusion Act and on the Labor Union 
Movement served to clear up our ideas on these subjects in great 
measure. As a basis for social diversion we celebrated St. Valen- 
tine’s and St. Patrick’s days and our high school principal gave a 
most illuminating talk on industrial training as carried out in 


our city schools.” 


Brief reports from various parts of the country showed 
the influences at work in different types of community. Aber- 
deen, Mississippi, reported a circle of thirty-two with increasing 
interest. A letter was read from a lone reader in Baltimore, who, 
calling himself a ‘Wheel-chair invalid, secretary-contractor,’ 
proved to be also secretary of the American branch of the Shut- 
In-Society. He alluded to the great profit found in his first year’s 
work as a member of the class of 1910. “I have enjoyed the Eng- 
lish year, oh! so much; but you don’t know how much that really 
is. Most of my books I have read three or four times and on 
Shakespeare I studied hard and did considerable writing.” 

The Wallingford, Connecticut, Circle suffered from stormy 
nights early in the year, and various slips prevented the real- 
ization of all of its ambitions. The town is an interesting one 
for the study of the immigrant, as many factories flourish and 
the population seems to come from all the ends of the earth. Jef- 
fersonville, Indiana, a town without immigrants, but with quite a 
negro population, has an enthusiastic circle of teachers and other 
likewise busy people. The circle has a good library which was 
well utilized in the study of immigration and the members added 
to and tested as well their knowledge of American poets. Circles 
at Fostoria, Ohio, and at Buckingham, Pa., working hard and de- 
veloping individual responsibility among their members, showed 
that they have the essential qualities of permanency. A Benton Har- 
bor, Michigan, member reported great interest in their study of the 
immigrant: “We had the privilege,” she said, “of hearing from 
a missionary who is working among the Lithuanians and Poles in 
the Pennsylvania mines, and later the Congregational minister gave 
us a full account of his recent visit to Hampton Institute showing 
us the negro educated and capable. My C. L. S. C. books are prov- 
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ing so helpful in my boy’s high school work. (A Sophomore this 
year, he calls often for books of the English and of the Greek and 
Italian years.) For the first time in my nearly five years of study 
I am making time to fill out the memoranda, finding it a great 
help. I hope to keep up the Chautauqua work many years as I find 
that, not being able to read everything, the Chautauqua course 
keeps me in touch with the world, current events and social prob- 
lems generally.” 

“The town of Creston, Iowa, offers an interesting field for 
study,” said Pendragon as he noted the facts given in a written 
report. “It is a railroad center and has few immigrants except 
those of the second generation. Perhaps sometime the circle 
may make a study of these and see how their occupations compare 
with those of their parents. It would be an interesting analysis 
and a good subject to present at a Round Table at the local Chau- 
tauqua Assembly, for these Creston Chautauquans render very 
valuable assistance to their assembly and the town supports sev- 
eral flourishing circles. 

“Just here we must have a report from the Carthage, Mis- 
souri, Chautauqua Social Union, a fine example of how the C. 
L. S. C. spirit can be fostered in a community.” “Carthage also is 
an assembly town,” responded the speaker, “the circles and as- 
sembly reacting upon each other to their mutual profit. Our union 
is composed of four circles, the Atheneum, the Piatts, the Local, 
and the Ianthe-Vincent Circles. With our members and guests 
we had an attendance of about one hundred and fifty at our an- 
nual reunion which was held in Odd Fellows hall. Our program 
was composed of tableaux, pictures, and pantomimes from the 
year’s work, and was introduced by one of our members, Mrs. 
Taafe, who explained to the audience that the mental strain of 
thinking deep thoughts all winter long was to be relieved by a 
program, quite evidently one of relaxation! The Atheneum Circle 
then presented a charming picture of a Puritan Evening at Home, 
very complete in stage setting and costume. The Local Circle 
followed with ‘Ichabod and Katrina’ and a Dutch quilting bee, 
while two Revolutionary War scenes representing a war time tea- 
party and ‘The First Flag’ were the contribution of the Piatt 
Circle. The members had not spared their own or their friend’s 
resources in the way of quaint costumes, old furniture, etc., while 
colored lights, burned at suitable points, heightened the effect. 

“An especially novel feature of the entertainment was the 
showing of silhouttes of famous English and American authors. 
These were thrown upon a screen accompanied by suitable descrip- 
tive readings and at the close, when it was announced that some 
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prominent American women of today would also be shown in 
similar fashion, the ladies of the Ianthe-Vincent Circle mirth- 
fully formed in procession and their profiles appeared upon the 
curtain. The mellow strains of an orchestra furnished an accom- 
paniment for the tableaux and a social hour gave opportunity for 
many breezy comments by our friends upon the dramatic qualities 
displayed by the members of the Union.” 


“We have tried to make local applications of our studies as far 
as possible,” said a Lexington, Kentucky, delegate. “At one of our 
first meetings this year we had a paper on ‘What Kentucky is doing 
in the World of Art Today,’ and later when we were considering 
the various nationalities in this country, we studied the negro situ- 
ation in our own city. The article on Music in the March Cuav- 
TAUQUAN reminds me that we have never told you of our closing 
meeting for last year when we had a most charming musical pro- 
gram of songs from Shakespeare. At its close we held a reception 
to our guests of whom nearly a hundred were present. You may 
like to look over this list of the songs rendered: 

PART I. 
Songs possibly sung in the original performance. 
Take, O Take those Lips Away (Measure for Measure). Wilson. 
It Was a Lover and His Lass (As You Like It). De Koven. 
PART II. 
Settings composed since Shakespeare’s time to the middle of the 
19th century: 
Hark, Hark the Lark (Cymbeline). Schubert. 
Who is Sylvia? (The Two Gentlemen of Verona). Schubert. 
If Music be the Food of Love, Sing On (Twelfth Night). Clifton. 
Over Hill, Over Dale (Midsummer Night’s Dream). Cook. 
Where the Bee Sucks (The Tempest). Humphrey. 
PART III. 
Recent Settings : 
Blow, Blow, Thou Winter Wind (King Lear). Halley. 
O Mistress Mine (Twelfth Night). De Koven. 
Orpheus With His Lute (Henry the Eighth). Sullivan. 
“I must read you this letter from a member of the class of 


“ 


1910,” said Pendragon. “People are continually waking up to the fact 


that the Chautauqua scheme is not merely one for literary enter- 
tainment but that it has a definite educational aim back of it: 

“*T learned first of Chautauqua last summer from a friend, 
and it is a great discovery for me. I am ambitious for an educa- 
tion, and although I have attended college I have never had the op- 
portunity to graduate. I have had delight in every book of the 
English Year. Each was full of something necessary to me. My 
enthusiasm for the coming three years cannot be measured, and, 
though I am what is called a “lone reader,” it is my intention to 
be at Chautauqua in 1910 to graduate with my class.’ 
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“A Philadelphia business man describes his sentiments in this 


ul 


way: 

‘‘Last evening I happened to come across several back num- 
bers of your excellent magazine and have been so delighted with 
it that I couldn’t rest until I had made out the enclosed check. 
It is just what I have been looking for.’ 

“And the following point of view from one of our individual 
readers in Boston may awaken some dissent among certain members 
who even when well on toward the eighties have shown much ardor 
in the pursuit of diplomas and seals: 

“‘Of course diplomas and seals and the rest of it does not 
excite the ambition of a woman “three score years and ten” plus 
——-, but I shall like the systematic guidance of my reading.’ 

“I notice,” he added, “allusions in these newspaper clippings 
to meetings of the Circles of Westerville, Ohio, Macomb, Illinois, 
The Ruskin of Newark, New Jersey, Centerville, Tennessee, Marion, 
Iowa, West Pittston, Pennsylvania, Mishawaka, Indiana, Rowley, 
Massachusetts, and elsewhere. These are typical circles, a few out 
of the great number that show how every part of the country is 
feeling the influence of the American Year. The Worthington Circle 
of Springfield, Ohio, reported that as a side light on the American 
Year they were making imaginary trips to parts of the country where 
there were striking natural features. They had explored Alaskan 
glaciers, made a trip down the Grand Canon, investigated the Bad 
Lands and cruised along the rivers of the Everglades.” 

Some city circles next claimed the privilege of giving their ex- 
periences. Rochester, New York, among the first: “Our city as 
most of you know is largely devoted to manufacturing,” said the 
secretary, Mr. Baetzel. “It is also the market for the farm lands of 
this vicinity and naturally we have many foreigners. We've not 
mapped out our city as suggested but have discussed in a general 
way the character of the sections where the foreigners are settled 
noting the habits, thrift, prosperity, crime, etc., of these regions 
and the work done by the Social Settlements, churches, public night 
schools and the Playground League. For the regular work in the 
circle we take the lessons laid out in the Outline, and go over the 
questions. These bring out a great deal of discussion and awaken 
much interest and enthusiasm among our thirty-five members. We 
also bring in clippings from papers and magazines on topics that re- 
late to the lesson. We meet in the Y. M. C. A. and usually have 
several visitors.” 

“As our town of Avon is not far from Rochester, though we 
are not a city, I may perhaps mention our circle,” said the secretary. 
“Avon has about two thousand people and is a railroad town. We 
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have about twenty members at our meetings, two of whom are 
early graduates of the C. L. S. C. who have read every year since, 
You can imagine that they are like valuable books of reference to us! 
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Our membership is varied, four high school teachers, one minister, 
one farmer, and five business men, so we come at our studies from 
quite different points of view. We have made no individual map 
studies, but a large map, the result of our president’s skill, hangs 
on the wall for study and reference. We vary the program and 
have very interesting and profitable meetings.” 


a 
REFERENCE OUTLINE OF AMERICAN PAINTING. 


1. Portrait Painting in the Colonies: 

The Art of America originally an imported art influenced 
in the beginning and throughout by the art of Europe yet evolving in 
its later years qualities expressive of its own nationality. 

John Smybert, a Scotch painter, invited to become professor 
of Fine Arts in Dean Berkeley’s proposed American University. 
Painted the “Family of Dean Berkeley” at Whitehall, Newport, in 
1731. Remained in this country after the collapse of Dean Berke- 
ley’s plans and left admirabie portraits of his contemporaries. 

Some Later Artists: Jeremiah Theus painted in the Caro 
linas a number of portraits in a style somewhat similar to Cop- 
ley’s; Jonathan B. Blackburn in New England portraits of some 
of the most distinguished people of his day. Matthew Pratt of 
Philadelphia, whose uncle James Claypole was possibly America’s 
first native artist, painted the earliest authentic portraits of Frank 
lin and of Benjamin West. His famous picture of “The American 
School,” West’s London Studio, shows portraits of West, of the 
artist and of others. Robert Feke, ran away to sea, was carried 
off to Spain, and may have studied the work of the Spanish mas 
ters. Painted a portrait of James Bowdoin, founder of Bowdoin 
College. 

Benjamin West and John Singleton Copley are the names of 
greatest distinction in our colonial art. West’s influence, largely 
felt through his teaching in London, belongs especially to the Revo 
iutionary period. Copley, born in Boston, 1737, of Irish parents. 
His stepfather, Peter Pelham, Boston’s earliest engraver, fostered 
his early artistic tastes. His portraits of men and women of 
colonial times leave an impression of great sincerity and give 
distinction to his art. Individual characteristics were painted with 
istonishing truth. His work in London after he was forty re- 
suited in improved technique and many admirable canvases. But 
his fame was firmly established here before he had the experience 
of European teaching or travel. 

2. The Period of the Revolution: 

New conditions. The fame of Washington and the interest 
aroused by the Revolution brought a number of foreign artists to 
America. Portraiture flourished; miniature painting prominent. 
Ralph Earl (1751-1801). A Connecticut painter whose por- 
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traits and family groups possess a quaint dignity, very attractive. 
Henry Bembridge, a Philadelphia contemporary, the second Ameri- 
can painter to study in Rome. Many of his portraits to be found 
in the South. John Ramage, an Irish gentleman and a notable 
miniaturist, depicted most of New York’s belles, beaux, and mili- 
tary heroes, including Washington. 

Benjamin West (1738), during his fifty-five years in England 
(1765-1820) exerted an important influence upon the art life of 
America. Two generations of painters owe much to his teaching, 
his advice, and generous help. One of the founders of the English 
Royal Academy. Work chiefly religious and historical. Huge can- 
vases revolutionized historical painting by abandoning classical con- 
ventions; pictures largely conceived but not always great in ex- 
ecution. 

Charles Wilson Peale, pupil of Copley, in 1772 painted Wash- 
ington’s portrait—the first of a long series. Pennsylvania Academy 
of Fine Arts founded in 1805 largely the result of his efforts. Du 
Simitiere (a Swiss) made a military profile of Washington which 
was engraved and published with other portraits of distinguished 
Americans in London in 1783. James Sharpless painted portraits 
of General and Mrs. Washington and an exquisite picture of 
Nellie Custis in her bridal gown. St. Memin, a Frenchman, came 
to this country when twenty-five. The Corcoran Gallery contains 
some eight hundred of his engravings of eminent Americans. His 
“physionotrace” sketch was the last portrait of Washington taken 
from life. 

Gilbert Stuart, born at Newport in 1755 of Scotch descent. 
Produced a number of portraits before he entered West’s London 
studio at twenty. An admirer of Copley, the sincerity of whose 
work appealed strongly to him. In 1794 at Germantown, painted 
Washington for the first time; later two other portraits—the famous 
“Atheneum” among them. 


3. The Years of Preliminary Growth—1800-1850: 

At the opening of century, Copley and West in London, Matthew 
Pratt and C. W. Peale in Philadelphia, Gilbert Stuart in his prime, 
painting in Boston. A new generation studying under West and 
some of them already in America. 

Charles Fraser, Benjamin Trott, Field, Birch, Wood, and Tis- 
dale represent the many miniaturists of this period of whom Ed- 
ward Greene Malbone (1777-1807) was the most noted. Born in 
Boston, he spent most of his short life in Charleston, S.C. “The 
Hours” his masterpiece; Rebecca Gratz one of the best known. 

John Wesley Jarvis, an eccentric figure in old New York and 
one of the best portrait painters of his day. Thomas Sully (1783- 
1872). His canvases of the Kembles and other celebrated actors, 
including also a portrait of Queen Victoria,—distinguished for 
their poetic feeling, grace and refinement. Matthew Harris Jouett, 
1783-1827. A Kentuckian, a pupil of Stuart and the best painter 
“west of the mountains.” His work chiefly in private collections. 
Rembrandt Peale (son of C. W. Peale), an artist of some note. 
He established an art gallery in Baltimore. John Vanderlyn, one 
of the first American artists to receive training in France. One of 
the best technicians of the day. His “Marius” at the Paris Salon 
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in 1808, awarded a gold medal by Napoleon. His “Ariadne” in 
the Pennsylvania Academy, our earliest successful study of the nude. 
S. F. B. Morse won a gold medal in London for his statue of the 
“Dying Hercules ;” from 1815 to 1832 painted many portraits. Was 
the most conspicuous founder of the National Academy. Robert 
Fulton painted miniatures in New York as early as 1785 and at in- 
tervals during his long scientific career. Wéilliam Dunlap, artist and 
author, was the annalist of the period. 

4. Formative Influences up to 1876: 

Gilbert Stuart exerted an important influence upon the art of 
this country throughout the early part of the century. He stimu- 
lated his fellow students by his passion for truth, his intellectual 
ability, his quick sympathies and power of grasping the essential 
features of his subject. His fresh, pure colors, their richness and 
brilliancy, are very marked. He was broad and liberal in his judg- 
ments and stood for the dignity and high purpose of art. By the 
time of Stuart’s death in 1828, Earl, Pratt, Copley, C. W. Peale, 
and West had all passed away. London influences waned. The 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts had been founded in 180s; 
the National Academy of Design in New York in 1826. Painting 
had begun to include genre pictures, historical painting and the 
first attempts at landscape. 

Washington Allston succeeded to the supremacy of Stuart. 
Zorn in South Carolina, he was educated at Newport and then 
under West in London. Traveled and studied in Paris and Ttaly. 
After several years of successful work in England, returned to 
America in 1818. His influence felt as a man of poetic temperament, 
spiritual qualities rather than the more intellectual ones of Stuart; 
of great personal charm and high artistic standards. 

(A) AMONG THE IMPORTANT NAMES OF PORTRAIT PAINTERS OF THIS 
PERIOD ARE: 

Frothingham and Neagle, pupil of Stuart, Waldo and Jewett, 
who painted portraits in partnership for eighteen years. C. B. King 
of Washington who bequeathed many of his canvases to the Red- 
wood Library in Newport, and Francis Alexander, author of the 
beautiful portrait of Mrs. Fletcher Webster in Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts. John Neagle of Philadelphia has left the best like- 
ness of Stuart painted in 1825. Ezra Ames of Albany, a portrait 
of Governor George Clinton which brought him wide reputation. 

Harding, Inman, Elliott, Healy, and Huntington, men whose 
work in portraiture extended over a large part of the century. 
began also to be felt at this time. 

(B) GENRE PAINTING FOUND EXPRESSION IN THE WORKS OF: 

William Sidney Mount, who portrayed the every-day life of 
the people about him; Charles C. Ingham, childhood and girlhood; 
Eastman Johnson, Winslow Homer and others life in New England, 
the South, negro character and incidents of the Civil War. 

(Cc) HISTORICAL PAINTING BEGAN TO DEVELOP UNDER THE LEADER- 
SHIP OF: 

John Trumbull, who returned to America in 1816. He had 
painted Washington several times, having been one of his aides, 
and had studied under West and seen diplomatic service abroad. 
He executed four large paintings for the rotunda of the capitol at 
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Washington, 1817-1824. His powers were beginning to wane and 
the original studies at Yale are more truly typical of his best work. 
Emanuel Leutze, famous for his “Washington Crossing the Dela- 
ware,” represents the influence of the Diisseldorf school which 
superseded the English and Italian influence felt by our artists up 
to the middle of the century. 

William Morris Hunt, one of the great names in American 
art. Born in Vermont. Studied abroad at Diisseldorf. Revolted 
from the German influence, worked under Covture in Paris and later 
met Millet who had a marked effect upon his artistic career. His 
efforts to promote in America the art ideals of France had a far 
reaching influence. 


5. The Development of Landscape and Marine Painting: 

From John Smybert’s arrival in 1728 to Gilbert Stuart’s death 
in 1828, our first century of American art devoted to portraiture. 
A new movement began with Thomas Cole’s first pictures of Cats- 
kill Mountain scenery exhibited in 1828. 

Thomas Cole, born in England in 1801 (died 1848), developed 
a taste for art in his boyhood in Ohio. A book of English engrav- 
ings his constant companion. Became an itinerant portrait painter. 
Later in New York three pictures of Hudson River scenery brought 
him the friendship of Trumbull, Dunlap, and Durand. In later 
life devoted himself to allegorical landscape but his real fame rests 
upon his pictures of native scenery. Thomas Doughty (1793-1855) is 
associated with Cole as the earliest of our landscape painters. His 
pictures of hillside, valley, and river have a genuine charm. Asher 
Brown Durand, 1796, one of the finest of our engravers, took up 
landscape painting as Cole laid it down. For nearly fifty years, he 
produced his sincere, simple portrayals of nature. 


John F. Kensett, twenty-two years Durand’s junior, belonged 
to the “men of the fifties’ who formed the “Hudson River” or 
“Rocky Mountain” school. The best painter of the latter was 
Thomas Moran who also belongs to a later period. Bierstadt 
painted huge panoramas and F. E. Church the most imposing as- 
pects of nature. These “men of the fifties’ were a power in their 
devotion to the portrayal of the beauties of landscape in this coun- 
try, but they felt the Diisseldorf influence, a lack of spontaneity, 
weak and unnatural coloring, rigidity of outline, false sentiment, 
etc. 

The New French Spirit. Hunt’s return to America in 1855 
marked the beginning of French influence in portraying nature, the 
study of masses of light and shade and breadth of execution con- 
trasted with the old insistence upon details. He was an inspiring 
teacher and a sympathetic painter of landscapes in great’ variety. 
American art students went to Paris in greater numbers each year, 
and there and at Munich received Europe’s most advanced teaching. 

In Marine Painting, some of the famous men of the nineteenth 
century were William Bradford, painter of Arctic scenes; William 
T. Richards, the rolling surf; Edward Moran, the Bay of Fundy; 
and Winslow Homer still one of the most powerful and original 
of our marine painters. His sense of motion, of weight, and of 
force renders his studies of the ocean vastly impressive. 
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6. Modern Portrait Painting: 

The French influence in America, already made effective through 
Hunt’s efforts, culminated in the work of La Farge and Whistler. 

James Abbott McNeil Wistler (1834-1903). Educated at West 
Point. Studied for two years under Gleyre in Paris. As an etcher, 
had few equals, ancient or modern. Painted in many mediums. 
Portrait of his mother an example of his most realistic art. 
Much of his work elusive, delicate, in low tones, seeking to in- 
terpret spiritual impressions rather than definite realities. His in 
fluence greatly felt by students of art rather than by the general 
public. 

John S,. Sargent of American parentage, educated abroad in 
Italy and France with a visit to Spain. Ranks among the few 
great artists of today. Portraits strongly individual, unerringly 
true; broad, sure, dextrous technique, charm and _ significance 
of accessories. Lack of spirituality. Skill in portraying genre 
effects. Mural decorations of importance. 

William M. Chase, studied at Munich. Important influence as 
teacher and artist, has held a commanding place in all progressive 
art movements in this country. Admirable technique, draftsman- 
ship, ‘skill in color and brush work. Great variety of subjects and 
mediums, oils, water-color, pastel, etc. A painter “delighting in 
the external aspects of things” also in the “cleverness and skill of 
craftsmanship.” 

John W. Alexander. Studied at Munich. Developed peculiar 
methods of his own: Treatment of background, giving richness 
by means of a coarse absorbent canvas; omission of wunessential 
details; each picture a color scheme of its own; long sweeping 
lines; a decorative wall effect as well as a picture; characteriza- 
tions direct and truthful. 

Among present day portrait painters a few of the many im- 
portant names are J. Carroll Beckwith, Irving R. Wiles, H. Siddons 
Mowbray, Frank Fowler, Wilton Lockwood, Cecelia Beaux, Ben- 
jamin C. Porter, George De Forest Brush. 





7. Contemporary Figure Painting: 


West’s Hagar and Ishmael, Copley’s Venus, Mars and Vulcan, 
Trumbull’s Death of Hector, and Huntington’s Mercy’s Dream, 
typical of the early period of figure painting in which the appeal 
was moral rather than esthetic. 

Theodore Robinson illustrated in his “Girl and Cow” the wider 
range of subjects now regarded as suitable fom the artist’s brush. 
Elihu Vedder, an American long resident in Rome. Especially 
skilled as a draftsman, his greatest work the illustrations for Omar 
Khayyam; majesty in composition, precision in line and depth of 
mystery fully interpret the poem. 

Will H. Low’s “Aurora” is an example of the “academic” 
painting characteristic today of many of the older artists of the 
New York group among whom Blushfield, Mowbray and Kenyon 
Cox take high rank. 

T. W. Dewing’s paintings of American women in flowing 
evening garments show refinement, atmosphere, depth and harmony 
of color, marked originality. Abbott H. Thayer portrays Ameri- 
can womanhood of a very dignified and noble type, broadly painted 
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C. L. §. C. Round Table 


with masterly handling of light and atmosphere. George De Forest 
Brush depicts fascinating groups of mother and children. In pre- 
cision, charm of pose and delicacy of drawing, he is unique. 
Sergeant Kendall, admirable portrait and figure work. Shows es- 
pecial skill in his treatment of children. Mary Cassatt, a resident 
of France, one of our most distinguished painters in her inter- 
pretation of French motherhood and her portrayals of peasant life. 
Robert F. Blum, William T. Dannat, and E. L. Weeks have found 
congenial subjects in foreign climes, while F. D. Millet has devoted 
himself to domestic scenes in America. Gari Melchers, the most 
accomplished of our figure painters, resident today in Paris where 
Tanner, Hubbell, Van der Weyden, Maurer and others are doing 
important work. 

The Romantic School is the name betowed upon a recent group 
of New York painters: J. Humphreys Johnson, Albert Herter, 
Bryson Burroughs, and Arthur B. Davies. 

The Boston Group of present day figure painters includes Joseph 
De Camp, F. W. Benson, and E. C. Tarbell, men of the first rank 
in their skilful and poetic interpretation. 
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8. Contemporary Mural Painting: 


1824-1844 marked the period of historical paintings in the 
Capitol at Washington. A new spirit came in with Hunt’s paint- 
ings for the Albany capitol in 1878 and La Farge’s wall and roof 
decorations for Trinity Church, Boston, 1876, later work also by 
La Farge in Baltimore and St. Paul and the “Ascension” in New 
York City. Since the Columbian Exposition in 1893 progress in 
mural painting has been steady. Abbey, Sargent, and Puvis de 
Chavannes in Boston Library. Men of the Academic group, Ken- 
yon Cox, Blashfield and others, have contributed to the Library 
of Congress and elsewhere. A new group turning away from 
Academic traditions and dealing with our own country and time in- 
cludes among others Howard Pyle, Miss Violet Oakley, and J. W. 
Alexander. 


9. Contemporary Landscape Painting: 


As in figure painting Hunt and La Farge marked the transi- 
tion from conventional methods to untrammeled interpretation of 
nature, so in landscape, George Inness, Alexander H. Wyant, and 
Homer D. Martin have exerted a like influence. Closely in sym- 
pathy with the Barbison painters with fine poetic feeling for the 
many phases of nature. These men represent a whole generation 
of artists with progressive tendencies. In like manner the follow- 
ing names are typical of modern aspects of the rendering of land- 
scapes. 

Among the modern painters of landscape who are doing nota- 
ble work,, mention may be made of H. W. Ranger, C. H. Davis, 

wight W. Tryon, Leonard Ochtman, R. C. Minor, R. A. Blake- 
lock, Frank de Haven, and Charles Melville Dewey. 

A more realistic group includes C. H. Davis, Bruce Crane 
and H. Bolton Jones. The influence of impressionism may be 
studied in the work of Childe Hassam, Miss Cassatt, Theodore 
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Robinson, J. H. Twachtman, Mrs. Frederick MacMonnies, J. Alden 
Weir, and Willard L. Metcalf. 

Four other men who possess “a love of good painting for its 
own sake” are E. W. Redfield, W. E. Schofield, Paul Dougherty, 
and Charles Francis Browne. 
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CHILDREN’s Books AND Reapinc. By Montrose J. Moses. 434x7% 
288 pages. $1.50 net. New York: Mitchell Kennerley. 
This is a distinctly useful piece of work in an important field, 
treating the problem so thoroughly that librarian and teacher no 
less than parent may profit. Mr. Moses pleads for the broaden- 
ing of children’s reading, and warmly advocates the inclusion in 
children’s libraries, whether public or home, of books that are 
literature as well as “for children.” He says “Place first upon your 
list the best picture-books and jingles. Let true art supplant the 

comic supplement sheet.” 

In addition to the entertaining chapters covering the history 
of children’s books from early times to the present date, and those 
dealing with the general purpose of the books, there is an appendix 
of 67 pages of book-lists, carefully arranged and classified, in- 
cluding books in various languages, and music lists. 

REALITIES OF CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. By Clarence Augustus 
Beckwith. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1906. Pp. xiv., 406. $2. 
Professor Beckwith, seeing the theological perplexity prevailing to- 
day, has attempted to show that from the standpoint of experience, 
however unsatisfactory may be the theoretical expositions of Chris- 
tian doctrines, they yet represent genuinely vital interests of life, 
as tested by psychology, ethics, and modern science. The Book 
bears the subtitle, “An Interpretation of Christian Experience.” The 
reader who comes to it from the modern point of view, however, will 
probably feel that it is in reality a defense of the historical doc- 
trines of traditional theology—an apologetic which penetrates be- 
neath the form of the doctrine in order to get at its vital kernel. 
The statement of the author in his preface, that there is universal 
agreement that “what ever the difference of past or present ex- 
planations of Christian belief, the Christian experience of today is 
essentially the same that it has been from the beginning” will hardly 
find so universal an assent as he supposes. 
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Leaving this fundamental criticism of the method of the book, 
we may express our admiration of the vital way in which Professor 
Beckwith, with genuine historical sympathy, has penetrated beneath 
the formal elements of doctrine, and has discovered the essential re- 
ality of the great spiritual issues with which theology deals. The 
Bible is set forth as a book of spiritual experience rather than as 
a compendium of finished doctrines. God is shown to be a most 
human-like Father, even to the extent of suffering in order to re- 
deem His children. Sin is defined in terms of ethical delinquency, 
not in non-moral terms of “nature.” Jesus becomes the great spir- 
itual hero of the race, expressing in himself the character of God 
so that contact with Jesus brings one into contact with God. The 
religious life is shown to be a real experience of the potency of the 
presence of God in life. The future is shown to be a dynamic 
outcome of the processes of life here. 

As an example of frankness, religious insight, and broad sym- 
pathies, the book is highly to be commended. It shows how the his- 
torical statements of doctrine may be made to express the modern 
religious convictions. Whether the scientific understanding of the 
fundamental problems of religious experience and of theology will 
be promoted by this method of interpretation is another question. 


MACMILLAN Pocket Crassics. Stevenson’s “Master of Ballan- 
trae,” Lamb’s “Tales from Shakespeare,” Sheridan’s “Plays.” 
The Macmillan Co.: New York. 1907. Price 25 cents each. 

Every volume added to this comprehensive and convenient series 
of pocket classics finds a welcome, for each is well edited, attrac- 
tive in appearance, and eminently usable. Though intended pri- 
marily for study purposes and thus well supplied with notes, the 
volumes are equally well fitted for general reading. The new 
style of cover in stout gray cloth impressed in blue is serviceable 
and pretty and the flat backs of the volumes are an improvement 
over the form of earlier editions. 


JouN GREENLEAF Wuuittier. A sketch of his life by Bliss Perry 
with selected poems. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. 1907. 
Pp. 111. $1.25 net. 


This little volume was published upon the celebration of the cen- 
tenary of Whittier’s birth and serves to call attention to the poet’s 
place in the great abolition movement which preceded the Civil 
War. Whittier is read today chiefly for his poems of New Eng- 
land life and we are in danger of forgetting his great service to 
the cause of freedom and justice. His activity as a reformer doubt- 
less militates against Whittier’s fame as a poet, for with the tri- 
umph of the cause he advocated, his political verse has become 
little read and the rest of his poetry is somewhat slight in quantity, 
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as well as uneven in quality. Mr. Bliss Perry who contributes 
the sympathetic biographical essay which introduces the selections 
from Whittier’s verse duly points out the poet’s limitations. But 
he shows as well why Whittier will retain an honored place in 
the affections of his countrymen by reason of his militant and un- 
selfish patriotism and as well by reason of certain of his poems 
of country life which will long be cherished, particularly by New 

Englanders. 

EnciisH Poems. Selected and edited with illustrative and explana- 
tory notes and biblographies by Walter C. Bronson, Professor 
of English Literature, Brown University. The University of 
Chicago Press: Chicago. 1907. Pp. 619. Library edition 
$1.50; school edition $1.00. 

This anthology, which is confined to the nineteenth century poets 
of England, is attractive in appearance but not so inclusive as to 
satisfy all readers. Aside from the dmission of some of the old 
favorites by the poets represented, it is impossible to overlook 
the entire absence of George Meredith and Rudyard Kipling from 
the symposium. If Swinburne is to be admitted, these too should 
be given some space even though scant. It is, of course, a diffi- 
cult task to satisfy all tastes in making a convenient anthology for 
study purposes, but the general rule should be observed that selec- 
tions should be made in a catholic spirit and that all poets of the 
first and second rank should have a place. Professor Bronson’s 
collection is supplemented by a considerable body of valuable and 
scholarly notes. These include interesting excerpts from criticisms 
contemporaneous with the selections given. 

Tue Ace or Transition. B. F. J. Snell. The Macmillan Co.: 
New York. 2 vols. $1.00 each. 

The Age of Transition, Mr. Snell determines as 1400-1580, from 

the death of Chaucer to the beginning of the great Elizabethan 

period in literature which put forth its best early efforts in the last 
two decades of the sixteenth century. In this period of nearly two 
centuries English literature is, for the average reader, practically 
non-existant except possibly for the “Morte Darthur” of Malory, 

which is widely known. Nevertheless the period is important as a 

forerunner to the great Elizabethan epoch and includes a host of 

minor writers of more or less obscurity. These Mr. Snell brings 
to light in a straighforward way, devoting one of his volumes to 
the poets and the second to the dramatists and prose writers. 





